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THE UNDESIGNATED DOLLAR CARRIES THE LOAD 


It’s the undesignated dollar that is re- 
sponsible for the great majority of our 
mission work. Lacking the distinction of 
designation, it continues the everyday 
task of winning souls for Christ on 
EVERY mission field without discrimi- 
nation, in addition to supporting our 
State and City work. 


Make Your Dollars Count 
EVERYWHERE 











WHAT MAKES A QUEEN at BMTS? 








Evalyn Ullery, D.R.E., Las Vegas, Nevada; Joy Den- 
linger, 1954 Queen, B. Y. F. Youth Interne; Claire 
Awkerman Baldwin, Pastor’s Wife. 


In addition to the spiritual growth of every student of BMTS through her experi- 
ences in Chapel, Prayer Room, Gospel Team, and Personal Devotions, there are 
also wholesome recreational activities. 


The Choosing of a May Queen and her Court is a symbol of Christian woman- 
hood at its best. A BMTS May Queen is chosen for best exemplifying the fol- 
lowing criteria: 


She is a radiant Christian. 

Her personality is expressive of her interest in and concern for others. 
She has convictions and the courage of her convictions. 

She takes all her responsibilities seriously. 

She has poise and self-confidence. 

She makes the best use of her abilities. 

She has a cooperative spirit. 

She takes pride in her personal appearance. 

She conscientiously endeavors to put her best into her academic work. 


Write for a catalog! 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 14, lilinois 





Rev. Werner G. Keucher Jewel Asbury Bryant 
President Director of Student Recruitment 
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The Cover 


This fine Indian youth is Andy Yel- 
lowmule, who plays the leading role 
in the new motion picture on Indian 
Americans—Song of the Shining 
Mountains. Read in this issue, pages 
17—19, the story of how this film was 
produced at our Crow Indian Baptist 
Mission in Montana. 
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Road Block 


By CHARLES A. WELLS 


[‘ WE COULD SEE life with a scope wide enough to view all 
the final issues, we would discover that no man escapes God, 
nor circumvents the laws of God. Sometimes we travel a long way 
in life, thinking we are postponing important decisions, dodging 
the great truths, and escaping the consequences. But at the end of 
each life there is the final summing up, the final weighing of 
values. It may come soon in our lives—when a drunken teen-ager 
wrecks a car and brings tragedy and disgrace to a family and a 
community, and we see spelled out before us the consequences of 
years of indifference and neglect. Through war, nations are 
brought to judgment as the deceit and selfishness of extreme na- 
tionalism or racialism take their toll. Like a great road block, 
God’s judgment stands at the end of our age and of our days. We 
may take to the byways and detours to escape, but the dodge will 
be only temporary. Our salvation is found when we invite God 
into our lives, when we meet his requirements, and obey his laws. 
Then, instead of a road block there is gateway to triumph. 
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Whe's Whe \ THis Issue 





GRANT F. ANDERSON is assist- 
ant executive secretary of The Amer- 
ican Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wis. 

ROBERT D. BRENNER is an 
American Baptist missionary at Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua. 

WAKA DANNENHAUER (Mrs. 
Kenneth Dannenhauer) is chairman 
for publicity of the National Council 
of American Baptist Women. 

JOHN A. DAWSON, a layman of 
Chicago, is a former president of the 
American Baptist Convention. 

ROBERT W. DIXON is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary at Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

ADDISON J. EASTMAN is an 
American Baptist chaplain at the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon, Burma. 

ESTHER FAIRBANK is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary at Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

MARLIN D. FARNUM is secre- 
tary for Belgian Congo, Europe, and 
South India, of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. 

LOUISE M. GIFFIN is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary in Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

LEONARD GITTINGS is profes- 
sor of Christian missions at Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

R. DEAN GOODWIN is secretary 
of literature and press relations of the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation. 

RALPH M. JOHNSON is general 
director of the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation of the American Baptist 
Convention. 

FINLEY KEECH is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Fall River, 
Mass. He is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Churches for 
New Frontiers. 

LOUISE REAGON (Mrs. William 
L. Reagon) is recording secretary of 
the Woman’s Baptist Mission Society 
of Oregon. 

EDMUND C. SHAW is secretary 
of the department of audio-visual aids 
of the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation. 

JOEL SORENSON is youth secre- 
tary of the Baptist World Alliance. 

MARTHA L. ZECHER, of Ches- 
ter, Pa., is an ordained minister. She 
holds the B.D. degree from Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 





Picture Credits 


Cover and pp. 17-19, Edmund C. 
Shaw; pp. 20-22, Marlin D. Farnum; 
p. 30, Hodge Photos. 
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MAY QUIZ COLUMN 
Change in Procedure 


Receipt of all answers will be ac- 
knowledged. Winners and losers will 
be notified accordingly. We regret, 
however, that we cannot indicate 
where errors occur, or give the correct 
answers. We cannot answer inquiries 
or engage in further correspondence. 
The decision of the judges ts final. 

This procedure is necessary because 
of the expense of the quiz, and be- 
cause MISSIONS is not adequately 
staffed to handle additional corres- 
pondence. 

Losers will be given the special offer 
of a $1 renewal rate. 

In the event that our office makes 
an error, each contestant will receive 
full credit on that question. 


1. What are not enough to stop 
the revolution against poverty? 

2. What will be held on Friday, 
May 20, at 1:30 p.m.? 

3. Who served for nineteen years 
in the Inland Sea of Japan? 

4. Today what has more than two 
thousand members? 

5. What takes place July 9-16? 

6. Who was selected to play the 
part of Red Cloud? 

7. Who is Lam Chi Fung? 

8. How many years did Dr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Kirby spend in Assam? 

9. Who are reaching out in a min- 
istry of personal evangelism? 


Note that this contest began with the 
June issue, 1954, is completed with this 
issue, and is open only to subscribers. 


10. Who is William A. Mueller? 

11. What is imperative? 

12. Who served in Burma, 1902- 
1936? 

13. Who is pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Fall River, Mass.? 

14. Who is Mark Wilson? 

15. What will offer you a tremen- 
dous opportunity? 

16. When did the evangelistic team 
from Costa Rica arrive? 

17. What has a distinct advantage, 
at least for years to come? 

18. Regarding the quiz, we regret 
that we cannot do what? 


Rules for 1954-1955 


‘OR correct answers to every question (180 ques- 

tions) in all issues, June to May inclusive, a 
prize of a worthwhile missionary book or a year’s 
subscription to Missions will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until May and 
all sent in together. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, state both the answers and the page numbers 
on which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such cases 
only one prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. 

Please attach name exactly as on your magazine 
wrapper. 

ease state whether a subscription or a book 
is desired as a prize. 

Address to: Missions Column, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ; 

All answers must be mailed by 


May 31, 1955, to receive credit. 


Newshriefs 


Missionary 
Appointments 





The new missionary candidates pre- 
sented to the board of managers of 
the Foreign Societies at their meeting 
in Kansas City, Mo., March 21-22, 
numbered seventeen. Those appoin- 
ted by the A.B.F.M.S. were: Frank 
O. Anderson, undesignated; Dr. and 
Mrs. John M. C. Bisset, designated to 
Burma; Mr. and Mrs. Orville R. 
Chapman, designated to Belgian 
Congo; Dr. and Mrs. Keith R. Dahl- 
berg, undesignated; Donald E. Deer, 
designated to Belgian Congo; Paul D. 
Eppinger, short term, Burma; Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Forcinelli, designa- 
ted to Belgian Congo; Frank E. Rey- 
nolds, short term, Burma; Joan 
E. Rogers, undesignated; Barbara 
M. Sloat, designated to Delgian 
Congo. Those appointed by the 
W.A.B.F.M.S. were: Gertrude Pearl 
Bloss, short term, Burma; Elizabeth 
N. Bruce, R.N., designated to South 
India; Dolores Marlene Logsdon, 
short term, Burma. 


‘American Baptists 
Cooperate in Europe’ 


A pamphlet, “American Baptists 
Cooperate in Europe,” may be ob- 
tained without cost by writing to: 
The American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., or it may be secured 





at the Foreign Mission Societies booth 
at Atlantic City. It contains a brief 
description of the way American Bap- 
tists cooperate with their European 
brethren, and is offered to assist visi- 
tors to Europe. It is hoped that many 
of the delegates and visitors to the 
Baptist World Congress, in London, 
July 16-24, will visit our work in 
Europe. 


Over 500 Decisions 
On Trip Across Continent 


Walter E. Woodbury, secretary of 
evangelism for The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, completed his 
ninetieth trip across the continent. He 
directed , home-visitation evangelism 
in various cities, with notable results. 
In each city Dr. Woodbury conducted 
training sessions for the workers. At 
the First Baptist Church, Redlands, 
Calif., under the leadership of Frank 
B. Fagerburg, pastor, and Omer Rob- 
bins, formerly a member of the board 
of managers of the Home Mission So- 
ciety, visitation teams secured sixty- 
seven decisions for Christ in three 
evenings of calling. President and 
Mrs. George Armacost and a number 
of professors of the University of Red- 
lands were among the callers. At 
Indianapolis, Ind., fifteen churches 
united in a visitation-evangelism effort 
which resulted in 384 decisions. Of 
this number 222 were persons who 
requested baptism. Woodruff Place 
Baptist Church reported 103 decisions, 
the largest number for any one church 
participating in the campaign. Frank- 
lin Road Church, a church-extension 
church of two hundred members, 
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At First Baptist Church, Monrovia, Calif., two missionary couples were 
awarded gold pins for twenty-five years or more of service. Dr. and Mrs. 
Peter A. MacDiarmid (left) had served in the Belgian Congo for thirty-eight 
years. Dr. and Mrs. Herbert W. Kirby had served fifty-two years, forty-eight 
of which were spent in Assam. The presentations were made by Melvin A. 
Pekrul, pastor, in behalf of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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gained sixty-five members. Richard 
Muterspaugh, secretary of the Indi- 
anapolis Baptist Association, and Wal- 
ter Hand, chairman of the association 
committee on evangelism, gave leader- 





June Issue Late! 


|B ORDER THAT we may re- 
port the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention at At- 
lantic City, N. ]., May 18-24, the 
June issue of Missions will be 
approximately two weeks late. So, 
please be patient until your copy 
arrives. We believe that it will be 
worth waiting for. 











ship to the evangelistic campaign. 
In Martinsville, Va., fifteen teams 
from the First Baptist Church secured 
twenty-five decisions in two evenings 
of calling. Chevis Horne is the pastor. 


Long Island Church 
Observes Centennial 


The Ridgewood Baptist Church, 
in Queens, N. Y., recently cele- 
brated its one hundreth anniversary. 
Paul Wengel is the pastor. He served 
the church from 1920 to 1929, and 
saw the church through its moving 
and building program. He was called 
back to the church in 1950. Among 
the speakers were Norman W. Paul- 
lin, of Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa.; William 
A. Mueller, a former pastor, now of 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky.; and Adolf E. 
Kannwischer, former pastor, and now 


chaplain in the Federal Penitentiary, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. In the early days of 
the church the strong influence of J. 
C. Grimmell, pastor for thirty-six 
years, was felt. He was the father of 
the late Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, former 
president of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and 
former second vice-president of the 
American Baptist Convention. 


Wall Calendar 
Now Ready 


A wall calendar, showing important 
dates for American Baptist Conven- 
tion churches, has been published by 
the Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion. On one sheet of white paper 
(22” x 34”), it includes the twelve- 
month period, beginning with July, 
1955, and going through June, 1956. 
Space is provided with each date for 
a church planning group to insert in- 
formation about scheduled events of 
the church. The cost of the wall cal- 
endar is 25 cents. It may be ordered 
from: The Council on Missionary Co- 
operation, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


American Baptist Chaplain 
Is Brigadier General 


Frank A. Tobey recently became 
the deputy chief of chaplains, Depart- 
ment of the Army, with the rank of 
brigadier general, in a ceremony in 
the Pentagon Building. Prior to his 
elevation as deputy, Chaplain Tobey 
had served in the office of the chief 
of chaplains as control officer and 
acting chief of the personnel division. 








At First Baptist Church, Alhambra, Calif., gold pins were awarded for 
twenty-five years or more of missionary service to (left to right): Mrs. Albert 
M. Boggs, South India (1908-1953), who received a reward also for Mr. 
Boggs (not in picture); Rev. and Mrs. Howard Dudley, Burma (1902-1936) ; 
Mrs. Joseph Taylor, West China (1906-1937). The presentations were made 
by W. L. Prigger, pastor, for the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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Trueblood’s 


positive answer 
to Communism 


DECLARATION OF 
FREEDOM 


Asa rallying cry to the de- 
fense of values vital for 
our survival, and as a dem- 
ocratic manifesto this book 
is of prime significance. It 
is affirmative, full of much- 
needed ammunition and 
encouragement. Responsi- 
bility, declares Dr. True- 
blood, must take its place 
beside freedom and equal- 
ity as one of the main- 
springs of our society. He 
states our freedoms and 
equalities, defines our re- 
sponsibilities in a “must” 
book for every American 
citizen. $1.50 


Nels F.S. P 


Ferré’s 


inspiring and 
helpful counsel on 






MAKING RELIGION 


REAL 


Are you dissatisfied with 
your personal religious 
life? Do you want to make 
that life deeper, more 
meaningful? This book 
shows you how. It touches 
every phase of human life. 
Through intimate conver- 
sations with the author it 
shows you how to make re- 
ligion real through Think- 
ing, Reading, Prayer, 
Worship, Friendship, 
Giving, ete. It suggests no 
short cuts, shows you how 
to work successfully to 
make your religion real. 
$2.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Are You One of the Six Thousand? 
* 


| @ Last October, approximately 6,000 persons took 
| advantage of our bargain offer of an 8-month Cet- 

¢ Acquainted Subscription for only $1.00. If you are one | 
| of that group, then this is for you! 


@ Think of how much you have received for only one | 
dollar—scores of columns of pictures and news from 
mission lands; dozens of articles and editorials on 
themes of current and lasting interest; departments of 
| practical value to many church groups and organiza- 
tions. Count it all up! You got it all for a dollar! 


er eS 


@ It is now time to renew your subscription at regular 
«{ subscription rates—still much lower than the rates of 
most magazines. Compare the cost with what you are 
} paying for other magazines and for your daily or weekly | 
} newspaper. You never had so much for so little as you ; 

| 


} get each month in MISSIONS magazine. 


@ Save yourself—and us—time, effort, and money by 
renewing now. And why not save extra cash by renew- 
ing for two or three years? Thousands are doing so. { 


@ If you have not returned your renewal notice, why 

) not do so today? By acting now you will make sure that 

) you will not miss a single issue of the magazine that 

i keeps you up to date on American Baptist world | 
missions. 


@ We are counting on you! | 


AN INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST MAGAZINE 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ENCLOSED IS $_...... FOR A SUBSCRIPTION TO MISSIONS MAGAZINE. 
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Canadian and foreign postage, 45 cents a year extra. 
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Chaplain Tobey received his education 
at Gordon College, Boston, Mass., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. Prior to entering 
the military service, he served Baptist 
churches in Medford, Mass., Noank, 
Conn., and Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
Chaplain Tobey saw active duty in 
the Southwest Pacific during the Sec- 
ond World War and in Korea. He has 
been awarded the Legion of Merit 
(with Oak Leaf Cluster), the Bronze 
Star Medal, and numerous decora- 
tions. 


Chinese Church Plans 
75th Anniversary Celebration 


The First Chinese Baptist Church, 
San Francisco, Calif., will observe its 
seventy-fifth anniversary in Novem- 
ber. In commemoration of the occa- 
sion, a planning committee is project- 
ing a variety of activities, which 
include: special speakers, a tea re- 
ception, a historical exhibit, a choir 
concert, a Thanksgiving dinner fea- 
turing a historical pageant, and a 
dedication service. A history of the 
church is being compiled. A special 
fund will be raised for the purchase 
of an organ and the remodeling of the 
church kitchen. James Chuck is pas- 
tor to the English-speaking congrega- 
tion. P. K. Chau is interim pastor to 
the Chinese-speaking group. Maelene 
Jong, an appointee of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, is church missionary. 


Student Mayor 
For a Day 


David Sano, eighteen-year-old son 
of Rev., and Mrs. Sankin Sano, was 
elected student mayor in Kansas City, 
Mo. A senior at Northeast High 
School, David was chosen by seven 
thousand students in high schools all 
over the city. His one-day “term of 
office” was observed on City Hall 
Day, April 7. American-born of Japa- 
nese parentage, David was elected 
president of the Northeast senior class, 
shortly before his election as student 
mayor. David’s parents are mission- 
aries of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. For ten years, Mr. 
Sano has been pastor of the Northeast 
Baptist Mission, Kansas City, Mo., 
and district missionary for that area. 


Russian Church 
Gives to Missions 


The Russian Baptist Church, New 
York, N. Y., recently received a spe- 
cial communion offering of $50, 
which it contributed to the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board. The 
church also contributed $102 to the 
annual World Fellowship Offering. 
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The congregation pledged itself to 
contribute a similar amount to the 
America for Christ Offering for the 
two national Home Mission Societies 
and the Board of Education and Pub- 
lication. Of the church’s quota of $800 
for Churches for New Frontiers, one- 
third has already been paid. Daniel 
Jasko is pastor of this missionary- 
minded church. 


R. H. Edwin Espy Receives 
National Council Appointment 


Associate executive secretary of the 
division of Christian life and work of 
the National Council of Churches is 
R. H. Edwin Espy. Author and lec- 
turer, as well as youth-work leader, 
Dr. Espy has taught religious courses 
at Yale Divinity School, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He is the author of The 
Religion of College Teachers. He was 
graduated from the University of Red- 
lands, California, in 1930. In 1944 
his alma mater conferred on him an 
honorary doctorate of divinity. He 
received his B.D. from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, and his 
Ph.D. from Yale University. Dr. Espy, 
an American Baptist, is a deacon at 
the Riverside Church, New York city. 


Elsie Pettys 
In Alaska 


A Christian-center program is being 
established in connection with the 
First Baptist Church, Cordova, Alaska. 
Elsie Pettys, formerly at Brooks House, 
Hammond, Ind., for eight years, will 
set up and direct the program of the 
new center. Miss Pettys assumed her 
new responsibilities March 1. She will 
be associated with Howard May, pas- 
tor of the church and administrator of 
the Cordova Hospital. Attendance 
records are being broken in the Sun- 
day school at Kodiak. Since October, 
1954, attendance has exceeded 250. 


Puerto Rican Church 
Has English Service 


The Caguas Baptist Church, Caguas, 
Puerto Rico, recently installed Petra 
Urbina as a missionary. An appointee 
of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, Miss Urbina 
was commissioned at the Minneapolis 
convention last May, at the conclusion 
of two years of study in the United 
States. She reports that the Caguas 
church has started a Sunday morning 
English Service and that a consider- 
able number of continental Americans 
attend. 


$150,000 for 
Home-Camp Fund 


_ Connecticut is moving forward in 
its program to raise $150,000 for the 
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Dr. W- James Niven 


Dr. W. James Niven, former pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
Church in Omaha, Nebraska, and of churches in Indiana and 
Michigan, has been serving Franklin College as a member of the 
Public Relations Staff for the past nineteen months. His work keeps 
him in the field promoting better relationship between the Baptist 
churches of Indiana and the college. 


When Dr. Niven began his work with the college only eight of 
our churches were contributing to the school through the Insti- 
tutional Budget, a plan formulated and sanctioned by our American 
Baptist Convention to encourage the churches to support related 

- institutions in their areas. At the end of 1954, seventy-five churches 
had indicated their intention to support Franklin College through 
the Institutional Budget. 


Dr. Niven reports, “The reception given to me by the pastors and 
lay people has been most encouraging. It is my hope and expecta- 


tion to continue to strengthen the relationship between the Baptists 
of Indiana and Franklin College.” 


This work for Franklin has been made possible by the Expanded 
Support Program, through the Board of Education and Publica- 
tion, since its adoption at Denver in 1953. Franklin College urges 
that 


1) American Baptist Churches everywhere consider and give 
to the needs of related institutions in their areas, through 
the Institutional Budget, and 


2) The American Baptist Convention continue the planning— 
of which the Expanded Support Program is a beginning— 
to meet the needs of its educational institutions with in- 
creasing prudence and realism in the years just ahead. 
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Home-Camp Development Fund, to 
be divided between the Pierce Memo- 
rial Baptist Home and the develop- 
ment of the newly purchased camp 
site on Billings Lake, in southeastern 
Connecticut. Camp experts say that 


this is one of the best locations in the 
American Baptist Convention area. 
The board of trustees of the Pierce 
Home at a recent meeting named Mrs. 
Amasa D. Pierce to succeed her hus- 
band as president of the board. An 














Introducing. ...... 





This warm hearted apostle of missionary service has become known 
in the American Baptist Convention as an outstanding teacher, a popular 
lecturer and conference leader. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way 


LEONARD GITTINGS, M.A.; B.D.; D.D. 


who has been appointed 
Professor of Christian Missions 


Dr. Gittings comes to Berkeley from a rich 
background of pastoral, missionary, and teach- 
ing experience. His academic training includes 
work in England and Belgium, Northern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, University of Chi- 
cago, and Loyola University where he will 
receive his Ph.D. in June. 


Sandford Fleming, President 


Berkeley 4, California 
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Now available in a handsome new style 


The NEW LONG PRIMER 
Reference Bible 


The large, beautiful, easy-to-read type and the Ultrathin 
Oxford India paper compactness that have made the NEW 
LONG PRIMER Reference Bible so popular with Bible readers 
everywhere are now available in a new colored binding — the 
handsome Red Persian Morocco Concordance edition. 

























( Ft cordance. $14.00 
At your booksellers 
MEANS - 
Osgord OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


04687x Persian Morocco, limp, leather 
lined, round corners, gold edges,- 5™e 
x8% x1”. Red or Black. $16.50 





This fine self-pronouncing ref- 
erence Bible, with 12 pages of 
colored maps, is also available in 1 
six other styles, both with and 
without Concordance, priced 
from $14.00 to $25.00. Among 
these styles is— 

04683x French Morocco, di- 
vinity circuit, round corners, 
red under gold edges, Con- 























addition to the home, which was re- 
cently completed, provides for fifteen 
additional guests. 


Seminary in Haiti 
Has Electric Lights 

A dedication service was held re- 
cently for the new lighting system 
at the Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Limbe, Haiti. For seven years light 
was provided by kerosene and gasoline 
lamps. The lighting-system fund was 
initiated by an American Baptist lay- 
man in California. Howard Roach, 
of Plainfield, Iowa, handled the pro- 
motion of the project. Installation of 
the lighting system was made as a gift 
to the seminary by Gerald Farnsworth, 
owner of the Farnsworth Radio and 
Television Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 
a prominent Baptist layman. The sem- 
inary is operated under the auspices 
of The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Harold Heneise is the 
seminary’s president. 


Indian Young People 
Make First Decisions 


John D. Ward, missionary to the 
Indians ‘at Stewart, Nev., reported 
that fifty Indian young people made 
first decisions for Christ recently. A 
student youth center has been estab- 
lished as a part of the mission pro- 
gram. The center is open each Sunday 
afternoon. Thirty young people assem- 
ble for games, music, writing, reading, 
and study. Mr. Ward, an appointee of 
The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, began his work at Stewart in 
August, 1954. Encouraging progress 
is being made under his leadership. 


New Frontiers Church 
Makes First Contribution 


A check for $11.43, sent to the 
American Baptist Convention, “to- 
ward the work of Christ in other 
places,” was received from the West 
Charleston Baptist Church Fellowship, 
Las Vegas, Nev. The members of the 
Las Vegas congregation, founded as a 
Churches for New Frontiers group, 
were happy that they could give as 
well as receive. 


Lowell R. Robertson 
Honored for Social Work 


Many American Baptist missionaries 
give long years of faithful service. Such 
a missionary is Lowell R. Robertson, 
director of Katherine House of Chris- 
tian Fellowship, East Chicago, Ind. 
During his twenty years of service in 
that capacity, Mr. Robertson has made 
an outstanding contribution, not only 
to the work of the denomination, but 
to the life and welfare of the commun- 
ity. In recognition of his service, Mr. 
Robertson recently was honored as the 
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subject of the “Calumet Region Pro- 
file,” a featured column of the Ham- 
mond Times, Hammond, Ind. Mr. 
Robertson began his career in social 
work early in life. During his years as 
as student at George Williams College, 
Chicago, Ill., he worked in numerous 
social work centers and churches in 
the Chicago area. After a period of 
service as assistant director of Brooks 
House of Christian Service, Ham- 
mond, Ind., he became the director of 
Katherine House. Under his leader- 
ship the center has experienced many 
changes. A gymnasium was built and 
classes to train volunteer workers were 
organized. From sixty to seventy per- 
sons are constantly being trained. Mr. 
Robertson was instrumental in con- 
verting a swampy lake area in the 
nerthern part of Indiana into a Bap- 
tist camp for children. Camp Okalona 
is considered one of the finest camps 
in that section. In 1954, Mr. Robert- 
son received the Citizen of the Year 
award by the Quigley-Minor Post of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars in the 
Twin City. 
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are “Reaching 
Multitudes for Christ.” 
Teaching, preaching take the 
gospel to millions. 

Leadership opens the way 

for worship, fellowship, study. 
Fascinating tales unfold as the 


relate 
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endless good work builds for the future. 


TABLE TALK AND TIDBITS 


By Dorothy A. Stevens. Build mission 
programs, menus around delightful stories, 
recipes. Promote international friendship by 
serving favorite dishes of other lands... 
a travelogue of delicacies to add to food 
fellowship throughout the world $2.50 


CONGO CAMEOS 
By Catherine L. Mabie, M.D. Real-life 


adventure in darkest Africa. Hopes, fears, 
discouragements . . . deep joys and satis- 
faction of missionary work are unfolded in 
this autobiography of a Baptist woman doc- 
tor who spent forty years in the Belgian 
Congo. Dramatic, delightful, vivid . $2.50 


THE SPIRIT TREE 


By John E. Skoglund. Primitive peoples’ 
advancement from dread of a spirit domi- 
nated world to spiritual freedom through 
understanding Christ. The natives’ release 
from fearful superstitions is an inspiration 
to all a Paper, 75¢ 


BAPTISTS UNDER THE CROSS 


By Ten Baptist Leaders. A gripping story 
of American Baptist work. Authentic infor- 
mation on missions in Europe; Africa; 
India; Burma; Thailand; Philippines and 
China; Japan and Spanish-speaking people 
in the U.S.A. Each writer is an authority. 
Excellent background reading. 

Paper, 75¢ 


THE BIBLE AND MISSIONS 


By Charles S. Detweiler. This is an inter- 
esting account of the way in which the Bible 
was translated, printed and carried to the 
ends of the earth. The author tells of the 
Bible’s influence and how it asserts itself in 
human lives Paper, 40¢ 


FLAGELLANT ON HORSEBACK 


By Richard Ellsworth Day. An exciting 
tale of the first missionary movement. David 
Brainerd felt driven to carry God’s word 
beyond Colonial frontiers to American In- 
dians. He struck the spark that fired the 
spirit of Christian missions $3.00 


MISSION TO CITY MULTITUDES 


By Lincoln B. Wadsworth. Real-life 
stories of big-city loneliness and how it 
has been relieved. Pressure of multitudes on 
the individual; growth and achievement in 
unusual and hopeless areas present a warm- 
hearted challenge to understanding. Fas- 
cinating and informative Paper, 75¢ 


MAN, LIVING SOUL 


By R. Dean Goodwin. A clear, unbiased 
statement of the racial situation, its dis- 
criminations, barriers, prejudices. The Mis- 
souri-born mission executive grew up with 
this problem. His solution: practical, work- 
ing Christianity Paper, 75¢ 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
IN A BAPTIST CHURCH 


By Dorothy A. Stevens. How can your 
church become a leader in missionary ac- 
tivity . . . share in the thrill of participa- 
tion in mission work? Here are ideas, sug- 
gestions, to inspire church members, re- 
cruit workers. 


Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


JOYFUL JOURNEY 


By Isabel Crawford. An autobiography 
of one of the earliest missionaries to the 
Kiowas in Oklahoma. In spite of hardships, 
handicaps she retained her sense of humor. 
She led many Indians to “put their feet on 
the Jesus way” $2.50 


Order from Your Society Bookstore or 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 
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Students attending Balasore Church Bengal-Orissa, India 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A DOUBLE RETURN? 


THEN WRITE FOR OUR FREE DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET 


Annuities—A way to Give and to Receive 


HERE and NOW for YOURSELF LATER for OTHERS 


After you no longer have temporal needs, your gift 
will strengthen American Baptist Foreign mission 
work overseas. 


You give, and you receive now, and as long as you 
live, a substantial annual cash return, with no need 
ever to reinvest your money. 


Write to: Elmer A. Fridell, Home Secretary 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: Several letters to the editor in the 
March issue concerned an article of mine 
dealing with Palestinian Arabs. One was 
from Karl Baehr, who heads the American 
Christian Palestine Committee, a highly 
effective Zionist agency. 

As apologist for the Zionists, Mr. Baehr 
does a fine job, but neither he nor any 
other Zionist is willing to face the blunt, 
inescapable fact that nearly a_ million 
peaceful Palestinians are living in tattered 
tents and caves, while their homes and 
cities are occupied by Israelis. These 
Israelis have secured indemnities of nearly 
a billion dollars from Western Germany 
for sufferings inflicted upon the Jews, but 
have paid~* nothing to the Palestinians 
whose homes and land they now occupy by 
virtue of armed conquest! 

Mr. Sconce, another writer, upholds 
Israel’s conquest of Arab property with 
the argument that Jews are more highly 
civilized than the former owners! That was 
the essence of Hitler’s argument when he 
overran a number of countries whose cul- 
ture he deemed inferior to that of Ger- 
many. 

Those who are untouched by the suffer- 
ings of a million innocent victims of ag- 
gression would do well to read in the 
Scriptures, sacred to both Jew and Gentile, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” 

Ceci. G. OssBorne 
Burlingame, Calif. 


SIR: In your March issue, Dr. Lipphard 
touched upon an aspect of our mission 
work which needs much emphasis, in my 
section of the country at least. He deplores 
the name “foreign” attached to missions. 

If Dr. Lipphard follows this thought to 
its conclusion, he will also deplore the 
name “missionary.” Why should a man 
called of God to Japan be any more 
“missionary” than a man called of God to 
Indiana? There seems to be no distinction 
between the calls, in the sense of one’s 
being higher or more special than the 
other. I do not find such in the New 
Testament. 

If we can lead our people to see Chris- 
tianity without their accustomed provincial 
glasses, and eliminate provincial terms 
which draw out ideas that should be for- 
gotten, we shall have gone a long way to- 
ward making Christianity the world reli- 
gion that Jesus meant it to be. 

Here is hoping that this line of thought 
will be followed further and given the 
clarification that it deserves in your ex- 
cellent magazine. 

Josepu A. CALLaway 
Worthington, Ind. 


SIR: “To gain peace in this world, every- 
thing has been tried but religion.”” Words 
to this effect frequently come in over the 
air, appear on the printed page, and are 
heard in sermons, in other addresses, and 
in ordinary conversation. Is it aside the 
mark for any who are taking the Bible, 
especially Christ’s teachings, for their 
standard, to emphasize that it is the Chris- 
tian religion that is “the one thing need- 
ful” to mankind? There are plenty of re- 
ligions, and never, since the world began, 
has any group of people of size failed to 
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develop some kind of religious belief and 
practice. Has not the hour arrived when 
publications coming off the Christian press 
should emphasize the term “Christian re- 
ligion” instead of just “religion”? 

Mrs. CLARKE PoTTER 
Newport, R. I. 

s 


SIR: I have always enjoyed reading Mis- 
SIONS, our fine Baptist magazine. It is in- 
formative and enlightening as it tells of 
the many activities on mission fields, both 
at home and abroad. 

Mrs. Georce AucH 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

we 


SIR: I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the great help you are offering me 
in my work among the Danish Baptist 
young people by sending Missions maga- 
zine to me. It is a great thrill every time I 
receive this magazine. I think your staff has 
an unusual success in highlighting the great 
news of the world. 

AsGER GRARUP 
Brande, Denmark 


SIR: I thoroughly enjoy Missions, read 
it from cover to cover, and sometimes re- 
read the articles to absorb them thoroughly. 
As a pastor’s wife, I believe that if we can 
get Missions into the hands of more of 
our people, we will become more mission- 
minded as a church. I enclose a check for 
six new subscriptions. 
Mrs. CHar.es E. THORNE 
Stockton, N. J. 
2B 


SIR: Many thanks for the excellent cov- 
erage you gave to Rural Church Center 
and Bacone College in the February issue. 
Both institutions are rendering significant 
service in the life of our denomination, 
and we are grateful to you for providing 
the media whereby the story of their ac- 
complishments and objectives could be told 
to the people of our denomination. 

Josepu H. HEARTBERG 
New York, N. Y. 


SIR: In my opinion, the March issue of 
Missions tops them all. The front cover, 
“East Meets West,” in peaceful surround- 
ings, is timely and beautiful. The new for- 
mat is a great improvement. It is easier to 
read and the pictures are larger—so easy 
on the eyes. The layout and choice of 
type show that it has been put together by 
first-class craftsmen. You and your staff 
are to be congratulated. 

ArTHUR R. MAcosKEY 


New York, N. Y. 


SIR: This is just a note to express my per- 
sonal appreciation of your magazine and 
to commend you for the excellent change 
in format in the March issue. I believe that 
you have made a great improvement in 
your selection and arrangement of mate- 
rial. I read your editorials regularly with 
great interest. 

Jacx L. Gritz 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
ForEIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


The 139th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society, a 
corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the states of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and New York, will be held 
at 4: 0O p.m., on Thursday, May 19, 1955, 





in the Convention Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N.J., to act upon amendments to the 
bylaws of the society affecting the function 
and structure of its board of managers and 
designed to accomplish an integration of 


the administration and pro of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
and the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, to act upon recom- 
mendations from the board of managers, 
to elect officers and members of the board 
of managers, and to transact any other 
business that may properly come before the 
meeting.—Dana M. ALBaAuGH, Recording 
Secretary. 


BoarD OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


The 44th annual meeting of the Board 
of Education, and the 13lst annual meet- 
ing of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, will be held at 3: 50 p.m., on Mon- 
day, May 23, 1955, at the Atlantic City 
Auditorium.—LuTHER WEeEsLEy SMITH, 
Executive Secretary. 


Woman’s Foreicn Society 


The 82nd annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, a corporation organized by spe- 
cial act of the legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, will be held at 
4: 00 p.m., on Thursday, May 19, 1955, 
in the Convention Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N.J., to act upon amendments to the 
bylaws of the society affecting the function 
and structure of its board of managers and 
designed to accomplish an integration of 
the administration and program of the 
society with that of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, to act upon 
recommendations from the board of man- 
agers, to elect officers and members of the 
board of managers, and to transact any 
other business that may properly come be- 
for the meeting.—Mrs. H. P. TruespeEtt, 
Recording Secretary. 


Home Mission Society 


The 121st annual meeting of The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, a cor- 
poration organized by special act of the 
legislature of the state of New York, will 
be held at 4: 00 p.m., on Thursday, May 
19, 1955, in the Convention Auditorium, 
Atlantic City, N.J., to act upon amend- 
ments to the bylaws of the society affect- 
ing the function and structure of its board 
of managers and designed to accomplish 
an integration of the administration and 
program of the society with that of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, to act upon recommendations from 
the board of managers, to elect officers and 
members of the board of managers, and to 
transact any other business that may prop- 
erly come before the meeting.—CLirrorD 
G. Hansen, Recording Secretary. 


Woman’s Home Society 


The 76th annual meeting of Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
an Illinois corporation, will be held at 
4: 00 p.m., on Thursday, May 19, 1955, 
in the Convention Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N.J., to act upon amendments to the 
bylaws of the society affecting the function 
and structure of its board of managers and 
designed to accomplish an integration of 
the administration and program of the so- 
ciety with that of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, to act upon recom- 
mendations from the board of managers, 
to elect officers and members of the board 
of managers, and to transact any other 
business that may properly come before 
this meeting —Mrs. Harry L. Durtanp, 
Recording Secretary. 
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At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








_ ESS that I always feel quite 
peeved (which is a mild term to 
express my real feeling) whenever I 
hear or read facetious remarks or 
humorous comments about the quan- 
tity of water required for baptism in 
a Baptist church, as contrasted with 
the amount needed in churches of 
other denominations which do not 
practice immersion. Such comments 
are at times quite insulting. They 
really are always sacrilegious. They 
offend the church sensibilities of hosts 
of devout Christians. The most chari- 
table thing that can be said about 
them is that they show very bad taste. 

A climax to this sort of questionable 
humor appears to have been reached 
recently in Washington, and, of all 
places, in the National Presbyterian 
Church, of which the President of the 
United States is a member. On a re- 
cent Sunday, when the President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower sat in their accus- 
tomed pew, the pastor, E. L. R. El- 
son, introduced as his guest preacher 
William (Billy) Graham, the widely 
known evangelist. Dr. Graham was 
originally a Presbyterian. Today he 
is a Southern Baptist. Apparently, 
neither Dr. Elson nor Dr. Graham 
could forego a choice opportunity to 
indulge in some ecclesiastical wise- 
cracking about baptism. 

The Presbyterian minister com- 
mented that his distinguished guest 
preacher “had dissociated himself 
from the Presbyterian dry cleaning 
process [italics mine] and had allied 
himself with those who at least are all 
wet once.” The Southern Baptist 
guest preacher told what was intended 
to be a funny story about an argument 
between a Presbyterian and a Baptist 
in some hillbilly section of the deep 
South, as to whether water up to the 
knees, or up to the waist, or up to the 
neck, was deep enough for baptism. 
To each of the three inquiries the 
Baptist replied that only immersion 
would be adequate. Whereupon the 
Presbyterian made the facetious re- 
joinder, “I knew all along that it was 
the water on the top of the head that 


counts!” 
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All this baptismal wisecracking was 
reported in The New York Times, 
whose dignity as a great newspaper 
should have persuaded its city editor 
to delete from its reporter’s story such 
questionable humor about a sacred 
ordinance in the church. President 
Eisenhower, it was reported, smiled 
only slightly. Let us be thankful that 
the President had sufficient presi- 
dential dignity and Christian decorum 
to smile only slightly at such un- 
seemly ecclesiastical comedy. 


od 

This past month I had the privilege 
and the inspiring experience of read- 
ing the manuscript of a monumental, 
soon-to-be-published, book, Venture 
of Faith, by Robert G. Torbet. In 
what will likely total more than eight 
hundred pages, this brilliant young 
church historian tells the story of 140 
years of American Baptist missionary 
service overseas. In Chapter IV he 
chronicles an incident which realistic- 
ally confirms what I wrote on this 
page in March concerning the grievous 
error of looking upon Christianity as 
an exportable “foreign” religion from 
America. 

Back in 1833, nearly 125 years ago, 
one of the early Baptist missionaries, 
Eugenio Kincaid, reported to the 
board of managers in Boston that he 
was meeting great opposition to his 
missionary service at Ava in Burma 
because the Burma Government “did 
not wish to have in their midst the 
peddlers of a foreign religion.” Even 
in those early years of Baptist “for- 
eign” missions, the people to whom 
the Baptists of America were sending 
the gospel had the impression that it 
was an “alien” or “foreign” faith, 
exported as such from the United 
States. They identified it with Amer- 
ican culture and associated it insepar- 
ably with American civilization, 
whereas it should have been impressed 
upon them as a universal faith of 
Asian origin, the final and complete 
answer to the spiritual needs and 
aspirations of mankind, regardless of 
geographical residence or cultural 
background. Thus from the beginning 





the term “foreign” became a handicap 
in proclaiming the gospel to the non- 
Christian world. 

Fortunately, the mission boards of 
all denominations, including our own, 
are aware that something drastic and 
revolutionary must be done to over- 
come this handicap. The boards had 
their first inkling of such dire neces- 
sity some thirty years ago, during the 
anti-foreign uprisings in China, in 
1925, and in 1927, when missionaries 
were stigmatized as “the running dogs 
of the foreigners.” Vividly do I re- 
member walking down a street in 
Shaohing with the late A. F. Ufford. 
As we passed a group of Chinese 
standing on the corner, they called 
both of us “foreign devils.” They 
could see no distinction between the 
missionary and the editor, or the 
trader and the consular officer from 
America. All four were in China, so 
they supposed, to exploit China for 
the benefit of “foreign” nations. To 
these people on the street corner, the 
gospel was only one aspect of “for- 
eign” intrusion into China. 

In India and Burma the ominous 
revival and resurgence of great ethnic 
faiths like Hinduism and Buddhism as 
inseparable from the new nationalism, 
is assuredly promoting the idea that a 
good Hindu is ipso facto a good patri- 
otic citizen of the new India, and that 
a good Buddhist by the fact is a de- 
pendable and loyal citizen of the new 
Burma. This accentuates the mission- 
ary problem of divorcing all “foreign- 
ness” from the presentation of Chris- 
tianity. 

6 

Already Belgian Congo, where for 
seven decades American Baptists have 
had a flourishing and highly successful 
mission, has dropped the term “for- 
eign” from its official names for mis- 
sions. For many years Roman Catholic 
missions were called “nationale” be- 
cause they were identified with the 
remote and hence “foreign” Belgian 
Government at home, and Protestant 
missions were called “etranger,” which 
which means “foreign” or “alien.” As 
reported in The Conservative Baptist, 
both names are now to be abandoned, 
so that Congo Protestant churches will 
no longer be stigmatized as “foreign.” 

At the Atlantic City convention this 
month the delegates will vote on the 
“integration,” as it has been publi- 
cized, of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society and the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. In the effort to overcome and 
transcend the hostility to Christianity 
as an imported “foreign” religion, one 
constructive step would be to change 
the name of the new organization by 
the elimination of the word “foreign” 
from its title. 
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FEW DAYS AGO, a pastor dropped in to see us 

here at 152. There was, of course, nothing unusual 
about a visit such as that, because many pastors come 
in to see us. But this visit was different. In his hands 
this pastor—Shields T. Hardin, of the North Orange 
Baptist Church, Orange, N. J.—had a list of the 220 
families in his church and a check for $220 to pay for 
a year’s subscription for each family. He was taking 
advantage of our dollar rate for churches that subscribe 
for all their families—an offer that we are making for 
one year’s subscription only. The church pays the first 
year at the rate of $1 for each subscription. We are de- 
pending on each family to renew at the club rate of 
$1.50. Although the plan was first announced only a 
few weeks ago, fourteen churches have taken advantage 
of it, and several more have indicated that they will 
send in their family lists soon. Full details of this Every- 
Family Subscription Plan have been mailed to all pas- 
tors and club managers. If your church has not con- 
sidered the plan as yet, we urge you to do so at once. 
Remember: An informed church is an interested 
church, and an interested church is an active church. 
So the dollar for a year’s subscription for Missions is 
not spent at all; it is invested. Many pastors tell us that 
it comes back to their church treasuries and brings other 
dollars with it. Will your church be next to respond? 


All Roads Lead 
To Atlantic City 


OME TEN THOUSAND delegates and visitors 
will gather at Atlantic City, N. J., May 18-24, 

for the annual meeting of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. From Maine and California and Washington, 
and all states between, they will come by bus, auto- 
mobile, train, and plane to this important gathering. 
The theme of the program is “According to the Eter- 
nal Purpose,” based on Ephesians 3:1—11, one of the 
great missionary passages of the New Testament. Here 
Paul is talking about the mystery of the ages which was 
revealed in Christ—how it was God’s eternal purpose 
to make known to the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Is it too much to hope that this theme will 
be more than appropriate sentiment at the top of the 
program, or on a streamer across the front of the 
auditorium in Convention Hall? Oftentimes a conven- 
tion theme is like the text of many a sermon—the point 
of no return! The preacher not only takes a text; he 
takes off from it, and never gets back! We trust that 
it may be different at Atlantic City. Asked to express 
his deepest desire for the Atlantic City convention, 
Ralph M. Johnson, general director of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation, said: “It is my hope that it 
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will lead to a rededication of our entire constituency to 
‘God’s Eternal Purpose.’ This purpose is missionary— 
the winning of the world to Christ.” Edward B. Wil- 
lingham, pastor of the National Baptist Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., chairman of the program 
committee, put it this way: “It is the hope of the pro- 
gram committee that the spirit of Atlantic City may be 
one of positive and constructive fellowship. The theme, 
‘According to the Eternal Purpose,’ should center our 
aims and efforts upon God and the gospel message in 
Christ. The program includes a series of four morning 
panels on ‘Communicating God’s Purpose’ which 
should prove to be both practical and provocative. 
We trust that all who participate in the meetings may 
be fortified in the faith, reassured in Christian fellow- 
ship, and inspired to renewed dedication to the ful- 
fillment of God’s will through personal service.” And 
here is the comment of President V. Carney Hargroves: 
“Let me answer by repeating the theme of the con- 
vention, ‘According to the Eternal Purpose.’ God is 
doing great deeds in these momentous times, and he 
has great things for us to do. I hope that as individuals 
we may find at Atlantic City a clearer understanding 
of God’s purpose for our lives. I pray that our denomi- 
nation may find there a surer knowledge of God’s pur- 
pose for the world and a more certain assurance of our 
Baptist part and place in that purpose. Further, I ex- 
pect to see our people inspired with high courage and 
resolve, ready to do God’s will in love and harmony, 
strongly determined to help carry out his purposes with 
humility and good humor. Above all, I hope and pray 
that everyone who comes to Atlantic City may not leave 
that place of rest and renewal without having his spirit 
refreshed by the presence of the living Christ, and that 
all of us may return to our work encouraged and con- 
fident that God is going to win and that his mighty 
purpose in Jesus Christ shall surely prevail.” If all this 
happens—and it ought to happen—what a momentous 
and memorable experience Atlantic City, 1955, will be 
for all of us! 


Important Business 
At Atlantic City 


N BEING ASKED to list the principal items of busi- 

ness that will come before the Atlantic City con- 
vention, General Secretary Reuben E. Nelson listed 
three, as follows: (1) action relating to the integration 
of the two Home Mission Societies and the two Foreign 
Mission Societies; (2) suggestions concerning further 
steps in the reorganization of the American Baptist 
Convention; and (3) the location of denominational 
headquarters. All three of these are matters of vital im- 
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portance, and they ought to have careful, prayerful 
consideration. Integration of the two sets of Mission 
Societies is long overdue; it should be voted unani- 
mously at Atlantic City. That reorganization of our 
entire convention also is long overdue, is obvious to 
anyone acquainted with the facts. But we must make 
sure that any reorganization that may be made shall 
be in keeping with basic American Baptist concepts of 
democracy. We must continue to function as Baptists, 
not as Presbyterians or Lutherans or Episcopalians. For 
example, if more centralization is desired, then we must 
make sure that it does not betome authoritarian or 
hierarchical in character. Our Baptist democracy must 
be preserved and strengthened. And as for the location 
of national headquarters, we must exercise the greatest 
of care. Personal preferences and sectional interests 
must be subordinated to what is best for the entire 
American Baptist Convention. Our decision should be 
made in the light of all the facts and in harmony with 
this basic consideration. In an effort to get before us the 
principal arguments for two possible locations—New 
York and the Midwest—Mussions asked Finley Keech 
and John A. Dawson to state the arguments for these 
two locations, respectively, as objectively as they pos- 
sibly could. Their arguments, on page 16 of this issue, 
deserve thoughtful reading. As a supplement to these 
statements and for the information of our readers, we 
present from the “Management Audit” of the American 
Institute of Management the following: “Headquarters 
facilities of the Convention are badly split between 
multiple locations in both New York and Philadelphia. 
From a management standpoint, the divided head- 
quarters location is impractical and is the result of 
random growth rather than organized forward plan- 
ning.” And this: “Historically, there is a certain amount 
of tradition associated with the idea of an Eastern head- 
quarters. Although there are many people in the Con- 
vention who favor a Midwest location nearer the de- 
nomination’s population center, the Institute believes 
that since there are advantages attached to maintaining 
headquarters in the East, and little practical reason for 
a change of location, it appears ill-advised to contem- 
plate such a regional shift. One factor is vitally impor- 
tant. Regardless of where headquarters are maintained 
they should be consolidated and brought together under 
one roof. This is simply organized housekeeping. The 
resultant savings and improvements from such a move 
deserve the enthusiastic support of everyone concerned.” 


Proposed ‘American 
Baptist Foundation’ 


T A MEETING of the administrative committee 

of the Council on Missionary Cooperation, re- 
cently, General Director Ralph M. Johnson read a 
masterly, forward-looking paper on ways of improving 
the council’s work and of strengthening the entire 
American Baptist Convention. Among several proposals 
was one on organizing an “American Baptist Founda- 
tion.” The purpose of the foundation, said Dr. John- 
son, would be “‘to raise the level of giving, with special 
emphasis on large givers; to provide flexibility in fol- 
lowing the donor’s wishes; and to provide the values of 
a cooperative investment trust for American Baptist 
agencies and institutions.” The wisdom of this proposal 
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would seem to be obvious. This is a day of foundations 
and large gifts. The Westinghouse Educational Foun- 
dation recently announced a $5,000,000 financial-aid 
program to colleges and universities; the Ford Foun- 
dation disclosed an appropriation of $50,000,000 for 
grants to help raise the salaries of the faculties of private 
colleges and universities; General Motors announced 
an annual program of $2,000,000 in scholarships and 
grants to colleges and universities; and General Electric 
made public a plan to give more than $1,000,000 to 
educational institutions in the 1955-1956 academic 
year. So it would seem that the hour has struck for 
forming an “American Baptist Foundation” for the 
purposes outlined by Dr. Johnson. Givers of large 
amounts are more likely to be interested in giving to 
one large organization than to several small ones. And 
it is reasonable to assume that grants and gifts from 
other foundations are more likely to be made to a 
foundation than to individual institutions and agencies. 
Certainly the idea of a foundation is worth looking into, 
and we are happy to be able to report that a committee 
authorized by the C.M.C. is now at the task. Chairman 
of the committee is M. Forrest Ashbrook. Other mem- 
bers are: Orrin G. Judd, C. Stanton Gallup, Harry L. 
Jenkins, Mrs. H. G. Colwell, and Howard E. Drake. 


Communists in India 
Suffer Major Setback 


ROM NEW DELHI comes news that Indian Com- 

munist leaders are facing up to the realization that 
communism cannot win power in India through demo- 
cratic methods. Already they were facing up to the fact 
of a major setback in the state of Andhra, where a 
three-party coalition led by Nehru’s Congress Party 
held the Communists to only fifteen seats in a 196-seat 
state legislature. Previously the Communists had held 
forty-six out of 140 seats. The difference at this recent 
election was Nehru himself. In person he had appealed 
to the people to prevent Andhra from becoming the 
first Communist-ruled state in India. His only pledge, 
if it could be called a pledge, was that he would try 
to end unemployment within ten years. True to form, 
the Communists made all kinds of glowing promises— 
that they would give the people land and make a 
sweeping end of their poverty. Then the people went 
to the polls and cast their votes. The result was an 
overwhelming vote of confidence in Nehru’s Govern- 
ment, which in the last five years has gone far in the 
making of a new India. Said Chester Bowles, former 
ambassador to India: “It [the Andhra election] proves 
that if you give the people something they can believe 
in they will turn away from communism.” Just back 
from a three-month tour of Asia and Africa, Mr. 
Bowles said that health conditions had improved in 
India and that the nation was self-sufficient in food for 
the first time in its history. India is proving, he said, 
that communism can be defeated by a reform program. 
Let all opponents of foreign aid please take note. Guns 
and military alliances are not enough to stop the revo- 
lution against poverty and disease and destitution that is 
raging all over the world today. Everywhere men are 
demanding the right to live as free men should, and 
they will not accept substitutes. Why give them a stone 
when they ask for bread? 
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Return to Reactionism 


LMOST any statistician can prove to you that the 
much-talked-about return to religion in the United 
States is now taking place. Has not the proportion of 
church members in the population reached a new high 
of more than 59.5 per cent, as compared with some 50 
per cent of just a few years ago? And has there not been 
a corresponding increase in giving to religious causes? 
Then does it not follow that a great religious revival 
is definitely on in American life and that the reign of 
stark materialism is about to end? 

Before answering these questions, it may be well first 
to look more closely at what is taking place. We ought 
to be as objective as possible in matters of such vast 
importance as these. So what do we see? 

First, there is the popularized radio-television version 
of religion, which contrasts sharply with several re- 
ligious programs of high quality. Sometimes it appears 
at the end of a cowboy’s lasso, or at the conclusion of 
a fist fight, or after the hero gets his man in fast and 
furious gunplay. Sometimes it appears in the form of 
an interview, with celebrities declaring their belief, or 
unbelief, in fashionable Hollywood accents. At other 
times it appears in the sweet and gentle words of a 
sauve master of ceremonies or speaker, who first talks 
his way around Robin Hood’s barn in an effort to avoid 
religion, and then, when his hearers or viewers are com- 
pletely off guard, takes potshots at them with a few 
well-chosen religious pellets—the nice, smooth kind, 
with all the rough edges worn off. Or at still other times 
radio-television religion appears in the form of a church 
dignitary extolling the virtues of the religious dance, as 
ballet dancers cavort across the stage in their best pro- 
fessional style. 

Second, there is the high-pressure-revivalism type of 
religion, which seems to be plentiful in our day. It fol- 
lows well-worn patterns, with now and then a few new 
tricks thrown in for variety. Aiding and abetting in the 
process are a group of carefully selected ushers, or 
prompters, to give courage to the faint of heart and to 
swell the number of “converts” who go to the platform 
at the end of the sermon. For example, at an overflow 
gathering in New York recently, two hundred persons 
could be counted immediately around the platform, 
said one reporter, and after a few minutes a thousand 
to fifteen hundred more could be seen pushing their 
way through the aisles. At the end of two hours it all 
ended as the fire department took over in the interest 
of public safety. 

Now, if any of these “converts” later asked for mem- 
bership in a church, they probably had little difficulty 
getting in. And right here a much-needed lesson may 
be learned from our mission fields. In the course of a 
year thousands of persons make a profession of faith 
and ask for baptism and church membership, but be- 
fore they are accepted they receive individual instruc- 
tion and guidance which may continue for several 
weeks or months or even years. 

Third, there is the cult-of-the-comfortable type of 
religion, which takes its ease in the large cities. It seems 
never to have heard of the crown of thorns that Jesus 
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wore or the cross on which he died. It knows nothing 
of the beatings, the lashings, and the imprisonments of 
Paul; nothing of the pioneers and martyrs who were 
burned at the stake, or hacked to pieces, or boiled in 
oil, or stewed over the fire of cannibals. What if there 
are city slums and racial discriminations and wars with- 
out end? Do not think such unpleasant, such negative, 
thoughts! Fill your mind with happy, positive thoughts! 
Keep saying to yourself that everything will be all 
right, and it will be! Just make sure that you have 
always on hand a good supply of “‘confidence-concepts,” 
“faith-attitudes,” and “spirit-lifters,” and there is noth- 
ing to worry about. But in case the going gets rougher 
than you had anticipated, you can always rely on the 
“10 simple, workable rules,” or the “7 simple steps,” or 
the “‘2 fifteen-minute formulas.” So it is that the helmet, 
the shield, and the sword of New Testament imagery 
give way to the smoking jacket, the slippers, and the 
easy chair of peace-of-mind addicts in our day. 

Fourth, there is the religion that springs from the 
current theology of postponement—a sort of highbrow 
fundamentalism that seems, fortunately, not to have 
gone far beyond the walls of the seminaries and the 
studies of a few professionals. There is no use trying 
to name it, for its adherents dislike labels, and lose little 
time in retorting that they are not “it.” So we shall 
limit our comment to a word about this theology—and 
no one will be offended. Its basic concept is that what- 
ever hope men may have for the redemption of society 
is sheer illusion. There is little that can be done with 
the present social order. Indeed, its only hope for re- 
demption is “beyond history.” Faced with the perplex- 
ing problems of our day, this theology of postponement 
takes comfort in the hope that God will somehow bring 
good out of evil in his own time and in his own way, 
quite apart from all our human strivings. 

Are we, then, experiencing in American life a reli- 
gious revival—a return to religion? Or is it a return to 
reactionism? If we accept Toynbee’s definition of true 
religion—and for us that is Christianity—as “right be- 
lief and right feeling taking effect in right action,” then 
the answer should not be difficult. 

But the picture is not altogether dark. Here and there 
are evidences of genuine religious advance. “Wash you, 
make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow” (Isa. 1: 16-17). “Seek good, and 
not evil, that ye may live; . . . let justice roll down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream” (Amos 
5: 14, 24). “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt. 7:21). “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, 

. on earth” (Matt. 6: 10). Wherever these great 
concepts are at work in the lives and relationships of 
people, there is genuine religion, true Christianity. And 
this religion is a far cry from the watered-down, thinned- 
out imitation of it that is striking the fancy of millions of 
people in our day. 
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HEADQUARTERS New York or Midwest? 
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Argument for MIDWEST 


By JOHN A. DAWSON 


HE QUESTION of having an American Baptist 

headquarters in a central location is not new. Over 
the years we have had national offices in Philadelphia 
and several locations in New York. It has been a nat- 
ural question: “Why not have headquarters in a cen- 
tral location, with possible branch offices to serve other 
parts of the country?” 

When it comes to choosing the location, American 
Baptists must weigh the advantages carefully, not for 
just the present but for many years to come. The most 
important point to consider is where can the head- 
quarters best serve the Baptist constituency of this land. 
At present the population center of the United States 
is near Elgin, IIl., a little west of Chicago. Our Baptist 
population center is somewhere in Ohio. Both centers 
are moving westward. We have a large Baptist con- 
stituency in California, Oregon, and Washington. This 
Baptist population will not move westward, but Baptist 
increases in those states will move the Baptist popula- 
tion center westward from Ohio. 

A poll of opinion was conducted recently by Crusader. 
Of those answering, some 77 per cent favored a head- 
quarters in the Midwest. Some reasons were that Chi- 
cago is a railway center; that it is a hub for air lines; 
and that, perhaps, with the coming of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, it will become a great seaport. 

One of the important services to our constituency is 
the publishing and shipping of promotional materials. 
Costs would be lowered and service improved if this 
work could be done in the Midwest. 

The effect of having our American Baptist Assembly 
grounds at Green Lake, Wis., a distance of only 190 
miles from Chicago, will increasingly make the Mid- 
west a stopping point for the thousands of delegates, 
guests, and visitors heading from all parts of the coun- 
try to their conferences. More and more has the Mid- 
west been the location for meetings of our General 
Council and national boards. This consideration tends 
to prove the advantage of a central headquarters. 

In recent years the question of proximity of our 
Baptist headquarters to the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Conncil of Churches has been raised. This should 
not be a vital consideration. The main desirability is to 
serve our Baptist people, many of whom live in Kansas 
and California. 

As time goes on, there may come a closer tie with 
our Southern Baptist brethren and other Baptist groups 
than now exists. So it would seem unquestionable that 
a Midwest headquarters would be practical. 

We should think of the challenge of the future and 
plan a headquarters, or great Baptist center, in an area 
that serves our constituency best. It should be conven- 
ient, economical, and efficient in carrying on our Bap- 
tist witness together in America. It should be an in- 
spiration to our people. 
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Argument for NEW YORK 


By FINLEY KEECH 


EVERAL considerations should be kept in mind in 
thinking about the location of American Baptist 
national headquarters. First, our chosen leaders have 
out confidence. By “chosen leaders” I mean our con- 
vention officers, the General Council, the officers of 
the various societies and boards. They carry the terrific 
responsibility of administering our total American Bap- 
tist program. They know details. They have good judg- 
ment. They love Christ and his work, as well as any of 
us do. Their opinions should be listened to here, as well 
as in placing missionaries and handling the millions 
of dollars we entrust to them annually. 

Second, the Baptist center of population is still far 
east of the Mississippi, despite the much-trumpeted 
westward trends. 

Third, with communications and travel as they are, 
no section of America is more than fifteen or twenty 
hours away from any other section. So these need not 
weigh too heavily in settling where headquarters shall 
be. The one essential thing is—it must be accessible. 

Fourth, we have state secretaries in every state, and 
city secretaries in many major cities. The Council on 
Missionary Cooperation has area directors in every 
section of the country. The Home Mission Society has 
area directors of evangelism and area representatives. 
The Publication Society has book stores and represen- 
tatives in several sections. All these are American Bap- 
tist “missionaries” as truly as those designated to for- 
eign or home fields. They have special responsibilities, 
but together they are promoting our entire world mis- 
sion. Not many American Baptist churches are much 
more than one hundred miles from one of these repre- 
sentatives. 

Fifth, we have a definite proposal in the new Protes- 
tant Center in New York. This is a private project, not 
a National Council of Churches enterprise. It offers 
much more floor space than we now have at approxi- 
mately no added cost. It would bring all our national 
agencies under one roof, except the publication house. 
It would provide nearness to headquarters of other 
denominations, symbolizing our willingness to cooperate 
with our fellow Christians—without sacrificing a single 
Baptist conviction! Indeed, we would have a new op- 
portunity to make our Baptist witness felt. 

Nor need this New York arrangement tie us up for- 
ever in this location, as some people seem to think. But 
it would give us sufficient time to work out what we 
want to do regarding the complete reorganization of 
our convention, and then determine more intelligently 
where and what we want national headquarters to be. 

Weighed against the uncertain psychological advan- 
tages and the indefinite proposals from several Midwest- 
ern localities, the New York headquarters location, it 
seems to me, has a distinct advantage, at least for years 
to come. 
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Andy Red Cloud seeks the solitude of the mountains, 
hoping there to find direction he needs for his life 





The missionary (Chester A. Bentley) tries to persuade 
Andy’s father never to lease his land to a rancher 


Song of the Shining Mountains 


Here is the story of the production of a motion picture on our 
American Baptist work among the Crow Indians in Montana 


By EDMUND C. SHAW 
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N A BRIGHT sunny day in June, we arrived at 

the little town of Crow Agency, in Montana, to 
prepare for the production of a new motion picture on 
Indian Americans. We went at once to our Baptist 
Mission and made arrangements with Chester A. Bent- 
ley for our schedule for the next few weeks. 

Much advance work had already been done. I had 
been asked by the Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of Churches to serve as executive 
producer of this film, which will be used by all Protes- 
tant denominations this next year in the special mission- 
ary study on Indian Americans. First, I wrote a “treat- 
ment,” or story outline, of the film we wanted to pro- 
duce. This was sent to the visual departments of the 
half-dozen denominations that would help to finance 
the film. 

When this treatment was revised and accepted, we 
next went to Alan Shilin, the man who would handle 
the actual photography and production. Mr. Shilin, a 
commercial producer, has made many excellent films 
for church use and has produced some nine films on 
Indian Americans. He has a sympathy for the people 
and the know-how for the technical requirements we 
would need. 
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All points in the story we checked with the executives 
of The American Baptist Home Mission Society, and 
made a special trip to Montana to talk with Dr. Bent- 
ley to make sure that all details were accurate and true 
to fact. 

Thus, when we arrived at Crow Agency, we were 


. ready to begin production. 


Our first job was to select locations and choose our 
cast. Dr. Bentley had some ideas already in mind, and 
so we began at once. We interviewed several young 
men for the leading role and finally selected Andy 
Yellowmule to play the part of Red Cloud. Andy is a 
graduate of the high school at Hardin, Mont., and is a 
member of our Baptist church at Crow Agency. He 
lives with his family and helps his father on their ranch. 
Andy owns a horse, Hombre, and since we needed a 
horse, Hombre was automatic casting for the role! Andy 
proved to be an excellent actor. He fully understood 
what we needed and gave us his time and energy to 
the fullest. 

The next more important role was Red Cloud’s 
brother. For this we selected another fine young man 
who is also a member of our Baptist church: Edison 
Real Bird. I had met Edison when he was a student 
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Role of Andy’s mother in film is played by Florence 
Real Bird, a member of the Crow Indian Baptist Church 


at Bacone College for Indians, in Oklahoma, during 
the production of our film on Bacone, The Rivers Still 
Flow. He has an expressive face and a fine personality, 
and I knew he would be able to handle the difficult role 
of the troublemaker in our film. 

For the mother and father in the story, we selected 
Edison’s parents, Florence and Mark Real Bird. They 
have been members of the Crow Indian Baptist Church 
for many years and they were anxious to help us tell a 
story of their people. 

Betty Isbister, assistant secretary of our department 
of audio-visual aids, was also with us. She helped with 
the advance research on our story, and she would play 
the part of a missionary-in-training who comes to the 
mission field to work for the summer months. The im- 
portant roles of the missionary and his wife were to be 
played by Dr. and Mrs. Bentley. ‘They have served as 
our missionaries on the Crow field for thirty years, and 
we made valuable use of their keen knowledge of the 
field and their affection for the Crow people. 


Nexr, we selected the locations where the pictures 
would be photographed. Montana is a large state and 
it is impossible to go anywhere without traveling many 
miles! Several days were necessary to select the beauti- 
ful spots where our action would take place. We needed 
a farm house, a humble home, a large valley, a rushing 
stream, and, most important of all, a mountain where 
our final sequence would take place. This we found at 
Pryor Gap, a large valley set deep in the mountains. 
One of these mountains actually served in the old days 
as the place where Indians went to seek power. It fitted 
our story perfectly. 

By the time Mr. Shilin arrived with his crew and a 
station wagon and trailer full of equipment, we were 
ready to begin the photography. Toge Fujihira and 
Ray Pippitt handled the two Cine-Kodak Special cam- 
eras, Mr. Shilin instructed the actors, and Mrs. Shaw 
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Sunday school at Crow Indian Baptist Church—one of 
the many activities of the mission shown in the film 


and I saw that all properties were ready, and prepared 
the necessary details for the next sequence to be shot. 
We all held reflectors and helped with other details of 
production. Each morning we collected the actors for 
the day, drove them to the location, and saw to it that 
we had sandwiches for lunch and supper. 


W: HAD several late evening sequences to photo- 
graph. One was a picturesque Indian ceremony. Donald 
Deer Nose, another of our Baptist church members, had 
erected a tepee for us and had organized a group of 
men in full Indian costume. It was a thrilling sight to 
see this tepee against the evening sky and hear the old- 
time songs sung against the throbbing beat of the 
tom-tom. Another scene, a dramatic one, was photo- 
graphed on the main street of the small town of Crow 
Agency. Edison Real Bird was required to throw a 
stone through a window. It had passed around town 
that this was going to take place, and soon we acquired 
about 150 interested spectators. As this sequence took 
careful preparation, we finally completed it at two 
o'clock in the morning. Crow Agency did not get much 
sleep that night! 

One day we were scheduled to make a sequence in 
which Andy décides to leave home and follow the 
rodeos. It was a dark, rainy day. And since we could 
not change the weather, we decided to capitalize on it 
and photograph the sequence in the rain. Actually, the 
weather fitted the mood of the sequence. After we had 
made several shots, suddenly the sun came out! There 
was, of course, nothing to do but continue. 

So we rigged up a garden hose, and, out of camera 
range, sprinkled the area. The onlookers must have 
thought we were out of our minds, but at least the 
camermen did not have to get wet. 

One of the most impressive sequences took place in 
the beautiful sanctuary of our Crow Indian Baptist 
Church. Dr. Bentley had asked his congregation to 
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Andy is deeply troubled. Should he return to the ways 
of his forefathers, or give his life to the Jesus Way? 


come to the church on a Wednesday evening to see 
some movies that had been taken in past years of the 
Crow people. That was invitation enough, and the 
church was well filled. These are a wonderful people, 
extremely friendly and full of fun. All thoroughly en- 
joyed the movies. 

Then everyone moved out into the yard, while Toge 
and Ray set up their huge lights in the church. In the 
meantime, I had purchased two hundred bottles of soft 
drinks and two hundred candy bars. Dr. Bentley had 
the congregation form a long line, and I proceeded to 
open the pop bottles one at a time, thus giving plenty 
of opportunity for the lights to be properly set up in the 
church! The photography lasted well into the late 
evening. Everyone stayed with us and allowed us to 
complete the sequence with plenty of coverage. ‘They 
fully realized that we were telling their story and 
wanted to help in every way possible. The Crows are 
proud of their church, and they love Dr. and Mrs. 
Bentley. Their fine spirit in helping was proof of all this. 


Anpy YELLOWMULE and Edison Real Bird were 
with us almost every day, and the other folk gave much 
of their time during the actual ten days of photography. 
It was an intensive schedule. We succeeded in photo- 
graphing a full sequence each morning and another 
each afternoon. The evenings we spent in interior pho- 
tography, with lights, and in planning the next day’s 
shooting. 

The last sequence, photographed at Pryor Gap, re- 
quired two full days. As Pryor Gap is seventy miles west 
of Crow Agency, we made an early start each day. Our 
story ends on top of the mountain, and so we had a 
hard climb, with all our equipment. The sky was filled 
with huge billowy clouds which necessitated long waits 
between shots to allow the bright sun to shine on our 
actors and on the landscape within camera range. 

It is in this sequence that Andy must decide between 
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in a 
Andy and his brother decide to see the city. Can they 
find security away from the influence of the mission? 


accepting the symbol of the old-time fetish bag and fol- 
lowing the Jesus Trail to the Christian life. A dramatic 
situation, it required concentration and real artistry. 
Andy understood the meaning of the scene and gave us 
exactly what we wanted. His performance revealed his 
Christian background and the teachings of our mis- 
sionaries to the Crows. Hence this sequence makes a 
dramatic climax to our film. 

At one point in photographing this sequence a huge 
black cloud filled the sky and proceeded to pelt us with 
cold rain and hail! So we huddled under blankets and 
waited for the cloud to pass. After a while the sun 
shone between the clouds again and, though we were 
soaked to the skin, the sequence was satisfactorily 
completed. 


Ws: HAD a wonderful experience in Montana and 
thoroughly enjoyed our stay. We made many friends 
among the Crow people. It will be an interesting occa- 
sion when we can show our film in the Crow Indian 
Baptist Church! When we finally left Crow Agency, 
homeward bound, we learned to our amazement that 
we had driven 3,200 miles during production alone— 
a good testimony to Montana distances! 

Song of the Shining Mountains is now completed 
and is available for you to show in your church. A story 
of our own Baptist work among the Crow Indians, it is 
another illustration of your interest in our Baptist mis- 
sions around the world. 





Note: Song of the Shining Mountains (16 mm, sound, 
color, 30 minutes, rental $12.00), can now be booked for 
showings in your church from any of our three libraries: 


BAPTIST LIBRARY OF VISUAL AIDS 

152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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Forward in Congo 


In the Belgian Congo is an open door for proclaiming 
the liberating and life-giving gospel of Jesus Christ 


By MARLIN D. FARNUM 


UU ! 


O A DEGREE which is almost without parallel in 
any of the other areas where there is American 
Baptist outreach through foreign missions, the Belgian 
Congo presents a wide open door for the proclamation 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of sacrificial, consecrated service by dedicated mis- 
sionaries has produced a strong group of churches, 
schools, and hospitals with unlimited potentiality of 
growth. Congolese Christians—of whom there are 
48,000 in Baptist churches with which our mission is 
related—are eager for the continuing cooperation and 
leadership of missionaries. The exceedingly sympathetic 
attitude of the colonial Government and a presently 
healthy economic and social situation offer an encour- 
aging milieu for the further growth and expansion of 
the Christian community. Rapid industrialization and 
urbanization bring acute challenges and opportunities. 
Aware of this situation, the Foreign Societies pre- 
sented to the denomination in 1952 an opportunity to 
begin to meet the challenge. As the result of the World 
Fellowship Offering of that year funds were made 
available which are being employed to bring strength 
to the Congo Mission’s program. 


L. to R.: Missionaries Norman Riddle, Chester Scott, 
Arley Brown, Harry Brown (back turned), Jerry Weaver 
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Regarding lay people as the most important factor 
in strengthening the evangelistic program, lay-leader- 
ship institutes are being held in each of the eight dis- 
tricts. These institutes include sessions on effective means 
of evangelism, nurture of new converts, development 
of Christian home and family life, literacy work, and 
practical help for village teachers. Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Jump, who have had marked success in such institutes 
on the Vanga field, are directing this program. 


T HE GREAT capital city of the colony, Leopold- 
ville, has its particular needs. Its population is increas- 
ing by the thousands each year: 250,000 in 1950, it was 
300,000 in 1954. Development of ‘industry and com- 
merce with resulting high wages attracts village people 
from all over Congo. New housing projects are being 
built to provide homes for 10,000 to 20,000 in each. 
But this rapid industrialization is accompanied by many 
problems: uprooted from traditional village life with 


its accepted controls of conduct, men and women are 
confronted with all the temptations of the big city. Beer 
halls and dance parlors present their appeal to those 





Lukombo Theophile, vidthes at haapent wl Yikuwadio 
Elizabeth, one of the first women in Secondary School 
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torn away from the restraints of well-established tribal 
regulations. To strengthen the Christian witness to the 
large population, the activities of the Leopoldville 
church are being broadened to include a Christian 
center program with the major objective of expanding 
the evangelistic outreach into the community. Activities 
such as the following are being developed: Bible study 
groups, family-care clinics, recreation, sewing and 
woodworking, literacy, and scouting. 

To make a visual appeal to the searching minds and 
hearts of Congoland, projectors operated by Coleman 
lamps and using filmstrips and slides have been pro- 
vided each district. So the field is not left entirely to 
those whose only aim is to make financial gain from the 
natural wish for entertainment. Competition is keen 
for the attention of Congolese. Recent visitors to Congo 
were amazed when a fleet of circus trucks passed on a 
narrow, dusty road several hundred miles inland from 
Leopoldville. 


SENSITIVE to the fact that a strong church mem- 
bership is largely dependent upon a well-trained leader- 
ship, some of the World Fellowship Offering funds are 
being used to establish several new regional schools 
and to undergird the educational program, with a view 
to selecting young men and women of promise to fol- 
low the requisite course of training for responsible 
leadership. 

“Women and chickens are just the same; neither 
have brains.” Such was the traditional appraisal of a 
Congo girl’s potentiality. The preaching of the gospel 
has brought freedom to these captives, too. Today, a 
sizable group of Christian women leaders are being 
developed: a class of young women students in the 
Normal School at Kimpese, for instance. As a pilot 
project, a women’s center is being established at Kim- 
pese, where wives of students and young women in 
training may secure practical experience in the prepara- 
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Students at Sona Bata applying mud to bamboo frame- 
work of wall as a new school building is taking form 
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tion and conduct of programs for the enrichment of 
womans life. W.F.O. funds, together with a special con- 
tribution from the women’s World Day of Prayer com- 
mittee and an appropriation from the W.A.B.F.M.S., 
make this strategic center possible. 

Such are some of the activities made possible by the 
generous giving of American Baptists through the World 
Fellowship Offering. Missionaries and Congolese Chris- 
tians are deeply grateful for these means for making a 
more effective Christian witness. 

Congo’s challenge is such that constant attention 
must be given to every opportunity to go forward with 
the proclamation of the gospel that souls may be saved 
and redemption brought to society. A tentative ‘“For- 
ward Program in Congo” was presented to the boards 
of managers of the Foreign Societies at their meetings 
in November, 1954, a program which can be imple- 
mented as funds and personnel become available. Fac- 
tors in such a program include the following: 

Present undertakings in Leopoldville are on a mini- 
mum basis. A church and school should be located in 
at least one of the new housing areas—a “Churches 
for New Frontiers” situation in Congo! Land is avail- 
able and there is a strong nucleus of church members. 
The Christian center program is being carried on in the 
one building, which is used for both church and school 
purposes. An adequate ministry to that section of 
Leopoldville, which by comity agreement is assigned 
to American Baptists, requires not only the enlargement 
of the present church building, but separate facilities 
for the school and for the Christian center. 


Assicn ED to our mission by the Congo Protestant 
Council are extensive areas of districts which have been 
relatively untouched, to say nothing of being occupied. 
On the Sona Bata field there is a large section widely 
separated from the main station which makes mission- 
ary contact difficult. Here a new copper mine is being 





Future leaders of Congolese women are these students 


enrolled in School for Homemakers at Banza Manteke 
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developed. A new road is being cut through from Leo- 
poldville, which will ultimately bring new life to the 
territory. A new mission station should be opened here, 
strategically located with respect to Sona Bata and 
Boko, so that together the three stations could present 
a united and effective response to the challenge. 
Likewise in the Vanga field, where there has been 
such phenomenal response to the Christian message, 
there is an extensive area which has not been occupied 
in strength. Outside of Leopoldville, Vanga has the 
largest population of any of our fields. While all rejoice 
at the remarkable success which has been met here 
(more than 3,000 new church members in 1954), that 
very success calls for careful missionary cooperation and 
counsel. The present staff finds it difficult to meet all 
the demands upon its time. In the northern area of the 
Vanga field, a second station also should be opened. 


Mbunisterinc to the sick bodies of men is itself 
a Christian witness. Though American Baptists may 
take justifiable pride in the missionary doctors and 
nurses representing them in Congo, no satisfaction can 
be secured from the almost overpowering burdens these 
medical missionaries are called upon to assume. For 
instance, in the Kwango district of the mission there 
are four mission stations: Boko, Moanza, Kikongo, and 
Vanga. While a missionary nurse has regularly been at 
the last three stations and for periods at Boko, there 
has been only one missionary doctor for the four sta- 
tions, the one located at Vanga. This shortage of per- 
sonnel has necessitated his being away from the station 
for ten days every month, one month for surgery at 
Kikongo and the other at Moanza. Boko. has had in- 
frequent visits from the Sona Bata doctor. It is impera- 
tive that another doctor be assigned to the Kwango. 
The medical committee of the mission recommends that 
he be at Kikongo to give special attention to develop- 
ment of a public health program. He could also give 
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Deaconesses of the Sona Bata church. Leaders such 
as these receive training at the lay training institutes 
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oversight to the Boko medical work, while the Vanga 
doctor would have the additional responsibility of 
Moanza. Implementation of this program requires not 
only strengthening of the medical staff, but minimum 
outlay of capital. 

“Missionaries and other trained workers are putting 
most of their devotion and thought into other things, 
in many instances leaving literally fractions of the time 
of one or two missionaries for the training of ministers. 
Other missionaries are marginally interested, and may 
give eight hours a year to recruiting. But the amount of 
concentrated devotion to the total problem of training 
is entirely inadequate, and necessarily is doomed to 
inadequate achievement.” 

This was one observation by a commission of com- 
petent and sympathetic observers who in 1953 surveyed 
the programs of theological education in several African 
territories, including Belgian Congo. The truth of this 
observation is recognized by all who know the situation 
at firsthand. The quality of pastoral leadership in the 
churches sets the course for the future. At present a 
missionary couple serve at the Kikongo Bible School. 
Any “Forward Program in Congo” should include 
provision for another family and a single woman to 
share in this important aspect of building for the future. 
Likewise, American Baptists should provide an addi- 
tional missionary family to serve in the union school 
for the training of teachers and pastors on the higher 
level at Kimpese. 


Fourruer strengthening of a women’s activities 
program; a special approach to the needs of young 
men and women, which will develop a sense of Chris- 
tian stewardship and relate their Christian faith to a 
rapidly challenging environment—these are other 
highly important “musts” in advancing the cause of 
Christ in Congo. The response of American Baptists 
should be: “Let us go forward!” 





Shopping at Leopoldville’s — market, where you 
can purchase fruits, vegetables, and meats—for cash 
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What Can Atlantic City Do for You? 


If you are one of the 10,000 delegates and visitors who will go to Atlantic City for the 
meeting of the American Baptist Convention, May 18-24, what is written here is for you! 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 
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ASTOR JOE SLOW goes to every American Bap- 

tist Convention meeting. He takes the train, so that 
he will have time to do some reading on the way. He 
always stops in a quiet hotel. Day by day he attends 
every session of the convention. He takes notes on each 
address. He also goes to the reunion of his seminary 
alumni. Immediately after the final session of the con- 
vention he boards the train and returns home. On 
Sunday he announces to the congregation that he will 
give a report on the convention at the midweek meet- 
ing. Twelve or fifteen of the “old faithfuls’ come to 
hear him tell what the various speakers said and what 
happened at the business sessions. He usually ends with 
his own evaluation of the program. 

Mr. Slow sometimes wonders why other members of 
his church do not attend the convention. He is sure 
that they ought to do so, but they just do not seem to 
be interested. 

Pastor John Gunn and Mrs. Gunn went to the con- 
vention last year and invited Henry Layman and Mrs. 
Layman to go along, “just for the trip.” It would be 
interesting, going through the mountains. Before they 
reached the convention the men were calling each 
other “Jack” and “Hank,” and their wives had filled 
notebooks with each other’s recipes. Mr. Layman had 
already used up a reel of colored film, making pictures 
of the mountains, but he saved two reels just in case 
he saw something to photograph at the convention. 

The addresses were interesting, both to the Gunns 
and to the Laymans. They especially enjoyed the big 
evening meetings and the featured speakers. Mrs. Lay- 
man heard something in the mission-study class that 
she thought she could use in the Woman’s Society. Mr. 
Layman heard a good story that he wanted to re- 
member when he met with some of the fellows at 
church, and he jotted that down. While he had his 
notebook out he wrote the names of some of the 
speakers he had heard, and also the name of the mis- 
sionary he met from Burma. 


Bee an amateur cameraman himself, Henry de- 
cided to go down to the projection room and see some 
of the films that the Baptists had made. They were 
unexpectedly interesting. He picked up several pieces 
of literature on these films; they might come in handy 
when he met with the Men’s Club to plan the program 
for the year. 

Passing through the exhibit hall, he was attracted 
by the colorful costumes some missionaries were wear- 
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ing over at the foreign-mission exhibit. Red and yellow 
show up well in a colored film, and so he asked the 
missionaries to come out to the street so he could take 
their pictures. Before he knew it he had used up his two 
reels, making pictures of the missionaries, a speaker who 
came by and talked with his pastor, and the crowd 
coming out of the auditorium. 

Henry Layman’s trip to the exhibit hall had been so 
rewarding that he tried it again after the next session. 
This time he found some men gathered around the 
booth of the National Council of American Baptist 
Men. He wandered over and started through some 
literature on how to build a better laymen’s organiza- 
tion. By this time the man in charge of the booth had 
met him and introduced him to the other fellows. Be- 
fore he left he had heard about the Laymen’s Hour 
radio program, and was “sold” on the idea that he 
could get it “on the air” back home. He also had two 
tickets in his pocket for the laymen’s banquet; one of 
them was for his pastor. 


Mrs. LAYMAN, meanwhile, had also found the 
exhibit hall. She went to the booth of the National 
Council of American Baptist Women, where she met, 
for the first time, the president of the women’s organiza- 
tion back in her home state! She began to compare 
notes on women’s work in her church with some of the 
other women. The friendly woman in charge of the 
exhibit booth gave her some literature that would help 
in planning a program for the entire year. When she 
heard that thousands of women had come a day early 
for Woman’s Day, she wished that she had arrived a 
day or two earlier. Near by was the booth for Missions 
magazine. Before Mrs. Layman left the exhibit hall she 
had entered her subscription at the special rate that 
was offered, and was carrying away a shopping bag 
with the name “MISSIONS?” on it. It gave her some- 
thing to carry leaflets in. 

Mrs. Gunn passed by the book exhibit one day, and 
found her husband looking over the books on the Bible. 
That was just the excuse she wanted to go to the table 
where mission-study books were on sale. If her husband 
could buy books at the convention, she could too! To- 
gether they left the book exhibit, each with a book 
neatly wrapped. Next morning they were both back 
at the tables where books were displayed, but this time 
they had the Laymans with them. 

“Hank, there is a book on church publicity I think 
our men ought to have,” said Mr. Gunn. 
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The church will be getting publicity benefits out of 
that book for years to come. Mrs. Layman had a book 
on “How to Teach” in her Missions shopping bag 
when she left the exhibit hall to go up the ramp to the 
meeting in the big auditorium. 

Soon after the Gunns and the Laymans were seated, 
the meeting began. It was a business session. ‘The bud- 
get for the American Baptist world mission was to be 
adopted. Mr. Layman looked at the budget figures 
thoughtfully. Not until this week had he realized how 
many things American Baptists do with their money. 


W nen the week had ended, the Gunns and the 
Laymans checked out of their hotel and started home. 
Mr. Gunn suggested that he would like to go back by 
a little different route. One afternoon they saw a sign 
by the side of the highway. “Bacone College,” it read. 

“Why, that is our school for Indians!” Mr. Gunn ex- 
claimed. “Let’s go in and have a look at it.” 

School was not in session, but here was their chance 
to see where some of their missionary money is spent. 
Mr. Layman finished that extra reel of film he had 
bought during the convention, and then the travelers 


went on their way. 


On SUNDAY, Mr. Layman suggested to the Men’s 
Bible Class in Sunday school that they ought to plan 
a midweek meeting for reports on the convention. 
The men thought it was a good idea. They enlisted the 
help of the women and planned a covered-dish supper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gunn will come to Atlantic City to 
the convention this year with another couple. The Lay- 
mans are coming with other members of the church. 

They are looking forward to hearing speakers, such 
as V. E. Devadutt, of Serampore, India, president of 
the Baptist Union of Pakistan, India, Burma, and Cey- 
lon; J. H. Jackson, of Chicago, president of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, Inc.; Louis A. Evans, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., minister-at-large of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, of St. Louis, Mo., pastor of the 
Delmar Baptist Church; and Herbert Gezork, of New- 
ton Centre, Mass., president of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School. 

They will see some new films, like that new one on 
Indians, Song of the Shining Mountains, and the one 
on Southeast Asia, In the Face of Jeopardy. There will 
be new ideas in the exhibit hall. New business matters 
will be voted on, such as the report of the business- 
management study of the convention, the integration 
of the two Foreign Mission Societies, and the integra- 
tion of the two Home Mission Societies. They want 
to hear how Churches for New Frontiers came out. 

They have heard that Dr. and Mrs. William Axling, 
veteran missionaries to Japan, recently retired, will be 
at the convention. They hope to meet them and talk 
with them. Then, too, they have been corresponding 
all year with some folks they met last year. ‘They expect 
to see them at Atlantic City, and will go to one of the 
dinners or luncheons together. On the way home they 
expect to stop by to see Baptist headquarters at 152 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, N. J.,. May 18-24 


THEME: According to the Eternal Purpose 
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Wednesday, May 18 
President’s Message: V. Carney Hargroves 


Thursday, May 19 


Address: Reuben E. Nelson 

Worship: Warner R. Cole, Detroit, Mich. 

Council on Missionary Cooperation 

American Baptist Assembly q 
American Baptist Historical Society 

Meeting of Mission Societies 

Presentation: “Churches for New Frontiers” 
Address: V. E. Devadutt, President, Baptist 

Union of Pakistan, India, Burma, and Ceylon 


Friday, May 20 


Foreign Missions 

Action on Unified Budget 

Board of Education and Publication 

Panel: “How to Demonstrate the Need for 

God,” August M. Hintz, Chairman 

— Herbert Gezork, Newton Centre, 
ass. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 

Home Missions 

World Premiere of Indian American Film: 

Song of the Shining Mountains 

Address: J. H. Jackson, President, National 

Baptist Convention, Inc. 

Address: Edwin T. Dahlberg, St. Louis, Mo. 


Saturday, May 21 


Home Missions 

Panel: “How to Make God Real,” E. E. 
Smith, Chairman 

Worship: Harry H. Kruener, Granville, Ohio 
Baptist Youth Fellowship 


Sunday, May 22 


Sermon: F. B. Thorn, Wichita, Kans. 
“A Year of Baptist Achievement” 
Dedication of Missionaries 


Monday, May 23 


Panel: “How to Relate God to Daily Work,” 
Elbert E. Gates, Jr., Chairman 

Worship: S. H. Miller, Cambridge, Mass. 
Foreign Missions 

Baptist World Alliance 

Board of Education and Publication 

Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs 
Council on Christian Social Progress 


Tuesday, May 24 


Resolutions Committee 

Panel: “How to Share God with Others,” 

Howard Haworth, Chairman 

a Hubert A. Davidson, Los Angeles, 

Election of Convention Officers , | 
National Council of American Baptist Men | 
Address: Louis A. Evans, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
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So it is anchors away for a cruise on beautiful Green Lake—and 
back in time for a delicious meal at elegant Roger Williams Inn 


Where Memories Come to Life 


At the American Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis., the lives and labors 
of Christian leaders of the past become vivid and real and challenging 


By GRANT F. ANDERSON 
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OR THE twelfth consecutive summer, Baptist 

people and their friends will have opportunity to 
come to the American Baptist Assembly at Green Lake, 
Wis. Another thrilling series of national conferences 
and leadership training sessions has been arranged to 
serve the members of our churches. Integrated through- 
out the entire program of the conferences planned for 
the 1955 season will be the theme of “Christian Serv- 
ice. 

In each church of the American Baptist Convention 
are persons who desire to serve more effectively. Since 
many of them do not know how, a program of training 
is planned so that each may become a better witness. 
The speakers and leaders serve with this as their main 
purpose. Yet, even more than this is needed to chal- 
lenge many and to bring a vision of Christian service 
to others. 

Here is where memories do become realities. On 
foreign-mission fields today are young people serving 
because at Green Lake they were challenged by the 
memories of others who had served. In home-mis- 
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sion fields are additional consecrated leaders, whose 
dedication partly was influenced by having been at the 
assembly. In numerous churches will be found those 
who declare themselves to be different because of a 
vision that came to them as they walked on the shores 
of lovely Green Lake. 

So, with unusual foresightedness and wisdom in 
planning, this same emphasis is also made evident on 
the grounds in many casual and unexpected ways. One 
cannot walk over the nearly 1,100 acres of beautiful 
grounds without being made conscious of the hallowed 
memory of those who have served in our missions fields: 
in other days. Inspiring, too, is the daily contact which 
is always possible with real missionary personalities 
and leaders who now are serving in so many areas of 
the world. It is challenging and inspiring also to wit- 
ness the dedication and consecration of many persons 
to the needs of tomorrow, fully and completely com- 
mitted to these decisions because of the influence of 
having been at Green Lake. 

The selection af the names to be honored and 
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recognized at the grounds gives an opportunity for 
teaching Baptist history in an unusual way. Merely to 
mention the names of Roger Williams and John Clarke 
is to call to mind pioneers of the Baptist faith in this 
country. Much of the heritage that is ours lies to the 
credit of these two history-makers and faithful followers 
of Christ. The use of their names on two important 
buildings at Green Lake is deserved and right. 


T HE STURDY white launch of the assembly was, 
late last season, named The Captain Bickel. For 
those who will ride on this lovely boat, there will be the 
reminder of the missionary service of Captain Luke W. 
Bickel, and his service of nineteen years in the Inland 
Sea of Japan. Here he lived with his family on another 
white ship, named in Japanese Fukuin Maru, which 
means “Gospel Ship,” or “Ship of the Good News.” 
This ship moved from one anchorage to another while 
Captain Bickel served as an effective evangelistic mis- 
sionary in opening Christian work in more than four 
hundred villages scattered on the islands of the Inland 
Sea. 

The impact of this association could be far-reaching 
for some person riding on beautiful Green Lake this 
summer. Only time can record the result of such pos- 
sible influence on a single person in God’s eternal plan. 
Thus the future is unlimited in such a setting as the 
assembly offers. 

To be in Brayton Case Hall, whether for a discus- 
sion period, or to live, or just to visit the well-arranged 
exhibit hall of denominational materials, is to be re- 
minded of another who sacrificially served his fellow 
men as an agricultural missionary in Burma. The in- 
fluence on the people of Burma and the good done by 
Brayton Case will live for years to come. His untimely 
death in service beyond the call of duty, is but another 
example of the unselfish devotion of our missionaries. 

The clarion call of the chimes from Judson Tower, 
or the radiance of the lighted cross from its peak at 
night, challenges all to remember Ann and Adoniram 
Judson. These pioneering folk sent out in the world 
both a song that is still heard and a light that is still 
seen over much of the earth’s surface today, and they 
will not be silenced or dimmed by any contrary force. 


A PERIOD of quiet prayer and devotion in Hope- 
vale, the replica of that sacred place in the Philip- 
pines where, in the Second World War, eleven mis- 
sionaries worshiped before their martyrdom, becomes 
a never-to-be-forgotten experience. The walk through 
the woods on the path edged with verses from the pen 
of Jennie C. Adams, the nurse among the group, makes 
one strangely quiet and gives the feeling of following in 
the footsteps of the saints. Who can now measure or 
tell the influence such an experience will have on a 
person? 

William Carey was rightfully recognized for his 
prophetic belief that “the field is the world,” when one 
of the buildings at Green Lake was selected to bear his 
name. With many youth groups holding their confer- 
ences in this area of the grounds, it is obvious that the 
founder of the modern missionary movement may well 
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be emulated by some of these young people, and in the 
days ahead the work will be advanced by one of them. 

It may be while at Morehouse Hall, or in the Bruce 
Kinney Memorial Lodge, or the Rachel Crain Mather, 
Helen Barrett Montgomery, or Ernest DeWitt Burton 
Houses, that one is reminded of heroes of home-mis- 
sion work. 

Henry Morehouse will be remembered for his serv- 
ices through The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and with the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. The first missionary to the Indians in this 
country, Bruce Kinney, is honored at the lodge named 
after him, but affectionately known to most people 
now as the Indian Village. The founder of Mather 
School at Beaufort, S. C., is recognized in the house 
named after her, as are two other leaders in the field of 
education, with the residence buildings that are known 
as the Montgomery and Burton Houses. 

The challenge of the distant must not be outdone by 
the need of the near. Both are combined at our assem- 
bly grounds to bring a silent, yet effective, influence on 
each person. Rich as Green Lake is in memories and 
steeped in challenges, it is no wonder that lives are 
changed and church programs are improved, so that 
the whole world mission of the church is strengthened 
and the kingdom advanced because of what happens 
at Green Lake. 


So DOES Green Lake speak to the thousands who 
come here each year. It is, however, not only the 
surroundings that make a visit memorable, but also 
the programs which are available. World-renowned 
speakers bring their messages. Outstanding leaders con- 
duct the worship services, and great scholars lead study 
periods. Each week during the summer can become 
a mountain-top experience for every person. 

From the coming of the approximately 250 Baptist 
middle-year students from seminaries across the country 
the last week of May, until the Baptist Student Move- 
ment conference the first week of September, the as- 
sembly grounds will again abound this summer with 
Baptist people and Baptist conferences. 

The schedule this year includes again the inspiring 
national conferences that are especially planned for 
youth, laymen, women, ministers, and Christian edu- 
cation workers. Besides these, there are planned special- 
ized workshops in radio, television, journalism, music, 
children’s work, and church recreation. Recognized 
leaders in their fields have been secured to lead the 
various conferences. Among these are Margaret T. 
Applegarth, Georgia Harkness, Henry Hitt Crane, 
Paul Schwarm, Roland E. Wolseley, Nathaniel H. Par- 
ker, Margaret Lee Runbeck, and Mrs. Lois Crews. 

Yes, the twelfth season at the assembly continues to 
offer another real opportunity to Baptists for inspira- 
tion, fellowship, and training. Little wonder many are 
continually saying that one of the best things the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention ever did to assure its future 
was to acquire the assembly grounds. Only in a place 
of such unusual beauty, with so varied a program, 
could so many receive so much for so little. Memories 
come to life where you can have “a closer walk with 
God.” 
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The 
Girl in the Pink Dress 


A story of international 
friendship in real life 


By MARTHA L. ZECHER 


T ONE HOUR before midnight the Philadelphia 
{\ International Airport was too quiet. The trans- 
ontinental plane was late. Under the identifying pink 
blouse, my heart thudded with nervousness. If any- 
hing should happen! 

A dream of five months was flying to me at that 
moment—a dream embodied in the person of Reiko 
\ikawa, third daughter of the dean of Kanto Gakuin 
junior College, Yokohama, Japan. In the December, 
\954, Missions, Dean Aikawa had written: “Very 
shortly my daughter, a fourth-generation Christian, will 
“o to the United States to study.” 

What would she be like, this girl of whose existence 
| had been unaware only a short year before? I knew 
she came from a Christian home, for I knew her father, 
. fine Christian gentleman. I knew she would be shel- 
‘ered and innocent, as girls who are brought up in such 
homes. 

“She is just a baby,” her father had said, with a far- 
away look in his eyes. 

“Will she be homesick? Has she ever been away from 
home without either you or her mother?” I asked. 

“For one week,” was the reply, “when she went on 
a short vacation.” 

“One week away from home in her whole life, and 
now she would be away for four years! Was an un- 
happy, terrified, homesick girl on that plane? Was she 
afraid in a strange land? Was she weeping with un- 
happiness? “Please seek me in pink,” she had written, 
fearful that I would miss her at the airport. 


Ar LAST, above the sounds of smaller aircraft, there 
came the terrific roar of a huge plane coming in. Some- 
one shouted above the din, “That’s big enough to be 
the transcontinental plane!” We rushed to the win- 
dows and watched the great silver monster glide to a 
stop, engines silenced at last. The door opened and pas- 
sengers descended. 

“There she is!” exclaimed someone. 

“T see the pink dress!” shrieked the little girl at my 
side. 

Walking like a princess, the pink dress somewhat 
hidden by a snowy coat flung casually over her shoul- 
ders, came a lovely young woman. Again the crowd 
parted to let me stand at the head of the stairs, where 
the wearer of the pink dress might see my pink blouse. 

Again the small girl screamed, “Oh, now she sees 
your pink blouse! Look at her smiling!” 

And I spoke softly in Japanese as I looked into the 
starry eyes of my new “daughter,” who was saying over 
and over, “Oh, I am happy girl! I am lucky girl!” 

Thus came Reiko Aikawa into my heart and life. 

It was last spring that Takaaki Aikawa, her father, 
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Martha L. Zecher is proud of being American “mother” 
of lovely, vivacious Reiko Aikawa, of Yokohama, Japan 


experimentally living in this strange country for a year, 
said, “I want one of my daughters to live this religious 
life of America.” Not believing my own ears, I asked 
questions and was told of differences between a Chris- 
tian and a non-Christian country. So we talked it over. 
Which daughter should come? When? How? To which 
college? Reiko was chosen and Eastern Baptist College 
accepted her. 

Everything went ahead smoothly, but one obstacle 
remained in the path. Eastern is a new college, recently 
accredited academically, but no official word of accred- 
itation had reached Japan. So the consul refused the 
visa. What a disappointment! Reiko saw her ship sail 
without her. The next ship would arrive so late that 
she could hardly reach school in time, and have no 
chance to become acquainted with us. If we could raise 
the money, she could cancel her ship reservation and 
come by plane, but where was a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars lying idle? 


On E DAY my phone rang and an old friend identi- 
fied herself.’ I heard yesterday that you need a hundred 
and fifty dollars for that little Japanese girl. All night I 
thought and prayed about it. This morning something 


said, ‘You give it. You give it.’ I have it in cash. Come ° 


and get it.” 

I said, “But I don’t know when, if ever, it can be 
returned to you.” 

“That’s all right,” was the answer. “I’m an old lady 
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now, and I can’t do much for the Lord any more, but 
I'd like to do that.” 

Three days after she obtained her visa, Reiko flew 
to America. 

How beautifully my “daughter” is adjusting her- 
self to our life! And it is a strange life to her. Here men 
rise when a woman enters the room; husbands defer 
to their wives, walking on the curb side of streets and 
ushering the women ahead of them into church pews. 
A wife does not follow her husband on the street; she 
walks beside him. Everybody shakes hands. It is all a 
part of what we call our American way of life, quite 
different from the life that Reiko had been used to. 

Our spoken language is, of course, different from 
that of the textbooks, and our slang is a new language 
in itself. Our English pronounciation, with its many 
’s is very hard for Reiko. Why do not people under- 
stand when she talks about a “cerebration,” or says this 
funny thing made her “raugh’? When she is embar- 
rassed because she talks about the “kitchen” that lays 
eggs, or asks for the “stape’”’ when she wants the paste, 
I tell her the story I heard from her father about the 
American woman who bade her ricksha drivers, “Kill 
me here,” because the words for “Put me down here” 
were similar in pronunciation. Or I tell her the other 
tale of the speaker who mixed up two similar words 
and bade the audience “have rats’ when she meant to 
say “have hope.” So we laugh together and run for our 
dictionaries when we get too badly tangled up. And we 
discover that as the days and weeks pass, we get less 
tangled up and English is no longer quite so confusing. 


R EIKO is so sweet and friendly, so utterly charming, 
that everyone falls in love with her on sight. Her 
first four months in America may be the pattern for her 
four years here. I hope so. For in these four months she 
has made warm friendships and experienced something 
of the generosity of our people. 

There are the churches of the Riverside Baptist As- 
sociation of Chester and Vicinity which were not will- 
ing to let her father bear the burden of her traveling 
expenses to this country. There are the dedicated people 
of the First Baptist Church, Franklin, Pa., who see to 
it that she does not have to work during her first diffi- 
cult year, but can devote her time to study. 

There are many individuals, like the sweet Christian 
woman who gave her the privilege of flying here, who 
send her gifts and express their love in many ways. 
There is the church that welcomed her into its student 
membership, the same church in which her father wor- 
shiped and which made him its “Ambassador of 
Friendship to Japanese Churches.” There is the college 
that surrounds her with Christian atmosphere. 

There is her home life with me. One day some 
organization sent her a letter, asking if she would like 
to visit in an American home, or if she wanted accom- 
modations somewhere at holiday time. Reiko brought 
the letter to my desk. 

“Write for me,” she said. 

“What shall I write?” I asked. 

Her delicate courtesy gave me my answer as she re- 
plied: “Tell them I do not need. I have home and 


‘mother’ in America.” 
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Mission Cameos 
6. Japan 


By LEONARD GITTINGS 


N 1854, Commodore Perry of the United States 

Navy negotiated a treaty with Japan that opened 
the doors into the “Sunrise Kingdom,” after they had 
been closed to all Christian missionaries for 130 years. 

Among the Marines who landed at Tokyo with 
Perry was an earnest Christian named Jonathan Goble. 
In 1860, this man went back to Japan as a missionary, 
first under the American Baptist Free Mission Society, 
and later under the American Baptist Missionary 
Union (A.B.F.M.S.). 

Others followed him. First went Nathan Brown, 
formerly of Assam, who, having translated the New 
Testament into Assamese, now translated it into Japa- 
nese. After him went C. H. Carpenter, who had done 
outstanding work at Bassein, Burma, and now gave 
himself to service among the primitive Ainus of Japan. 
Then there was Captain Luke Bickel, seaman and 
evangelist, who pioneered with his Fukuin Maru 
(“Gospel Ship”) among the islands of the Inland Sea. 

Later went men like H. B. Benninghoff, Christian 
educator at Waseda University, and William Axling, 
who for more than half a century did notable work as 
an evangelist in Japan. Their successors, some three 
dozen American Baptist missionaries—the Hinchmans, 
the Nicholsons, the Fridells, the Bollingers, the Bran- 
nens, the Jenningses, the Livingstons, and others—are 
today ministering in the name of Christ in Tokyo, 
Osaka, Yokohama, Sendai, Morioka, Himeji, the In- 
land Sea, and Kujji. 

Associated with them are Japanese Christian leaders 
like Isamu Chiba and Mrs. Yamamoto. Together, Amer- 
ican and Japanese Baptists are bringing the Light of 
the World to a disillusioned people, whose contacts with 
the West have not been the happiest ones, and who are 
now confronted with a reviving Shinto religion. 

Thousands of persons are being reached. In the In- 
land Sea, under the leadership of the Noah Brannens 
and Japanese co-workers, churches are being estab- 
lished on the islands, and the third “Gospel Ship,” 
commissioned in 1951, serves as a floating church. A 
significant work at Christian centers, conducted in 
urban Osaka and rural Kuji, ministers to individuals 
and families. An important contribution is being made 
through the evangelizing and uplifting influence of the 
Mary L. Colby Girls’ School, Yokohama, with its 970 
students; the Ella O. Patrick Girls’ School, Sendai, 
which is bursting at the seams with an enrollment of 
over 1,300; and the Hinomoto Girls’ School, Himeji, 
with its 700 students. 

Then there is the student work at the universities. 
At the Institute of Christian Studies, Kanto Gakuin 
University, Yokohama, the Beaths, Nicholsons, Jen- 
ningses, Richard Waddington, and Marguerite A. Cal- 
der are seeking to win future leaders of Japan to 
Christ, trying, in the words of Mrs. Beath, “to help turn 
the tide.” At Waseda University, the W. M. Fridells 
are reaching out in a ministry of personal evangelism. 
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Among the Current Books 





THE WHOLE ARMOR OF GOD. 
By Ralph W. Sockman. Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 


These seven brief devotional mes- 
sages comprise an exposition of Ephe- 
sians 6: 13-17, in which is found the 
familiar text: “Therefore take the 
whole armor of God.” The material 
is well organized, competently illus- 
trated, and it moves to a climax in the 
last chapter on “The Sword of the 
Spirit,” where truth, righteousness, 
peace, faith, and hope (which are the 
subjects of individual chapters) are 
gathered into a synthesis. 


THE DAWN OF PERSONALITY. 
By Emile Cailliet. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc. $3.00. 


This book begins and ends with a 
reference to Robinson Crusoe. Safely 
ashore on his island, Defoe’s hero 
wanted to know: “What kind of place 
am I in?” and “What am I to do 
about it?” Though he was at large on 
the island, he was nevertheless a 
prisoner. He wanted liberation, if in- 
deed deliverance were possible. Facing 
the realities of life, we are all like 
Robinson Crusoe. His basic questions 
are our basic questions. We, too, want 
to know what kind of place we are 
in and what we are to do about it. 
The world tells us to conform, to 
make the best of the situation we are 
in, to compromise if need be, to take 
the line of least resistance. But such 
advice leads to deterioration and death. 
Then there are the answers of science, 
of secular wisdom, of the various non- 
Christian philosophies of life. All these 
fail to bring true liberation, real de- 
liverance. Not until man hears the 
true answers in genuine, vital Chris- 
tian faith—and responds to it with 
his life—does he find the freedom that 
he desires. He becomes his true self 
only through the new birth that comes 
from complete commitment of his life 
to God through Jesus Christ. It is 
then that he becomes a real person; 
that he sees life from a new perspec- 
tive; that he has true liberation. 
Liberated personality is the goal of 
life. So we come to the closing refer- 
ence to Robinson Crusoe. In a sal- 
vaged chest he found a Bible, which 
he now began to read in a sense that 
he had not read it before. A little 
later he began to instruct Friday in 
the knowledge of the true God. So the 
eminent scholar Emile Cailliet closes 
this profound and penetrating book: 
““What kind of place am I in?’ Let 
the perennial Robinson Crusoe we all 
are remember that this, his basic ques- 
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tion, only began to be answered with 
any degree of finality after the Bible 
had been brought out of a salvaged 
chest—to be lived.” 


SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN CHRIS- 
TIAN ART. By George Ferguson. 
Oxford University Press. $10.00. 


More than a hundred pages of il- 
lustrations, sixteen in full color, from 
paintings of outstanding Renaissance 
artists, and more than three hundred 
pages of crystal-clear text add up to a 
beautiful, comprehensive book on the 
meaning of signs and symbols in 
Christian art. ‘lhere is a section on 
animals, birds, and insects; another on 
flowers, trees, and plants; another on 
the earth and sky. Among other sec- 
tions are those on John the Baptist, 
the virgin Mary, Christ, religious 
dress, and religious objects. The sim- 
plicity of the explanatory text may be 
seen in the following exampie: “The 
dove, in ancient and Christian art, 
has been the symbol of purity and 
peace. In the story of the flood, the 
dove, sent from the ark by Noah, 
brought back an olive branch to show 
that the waters had receded and that 
God had made peace with man... .” 
Line drawings on the wide margins 
of the eight-by-eleven-inch pages are 
of great practical, as well as decora- 
tive, value, and the complete index 
makes any sign or symbol easily acces- 
sible. The book itself is a work of art 
—a fine specimen of excellent crafts- 
manship. The author is rector of Saint 
Philip’s in the Hills Episcopal Parish, 


Tucson, Ariz. 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN- 
ITY IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 
By P. Thomas. George Allen and 
Unwin, London. Distributed in the 
United States by Macmillan. $4.25. 


The subtitle of this book is “A Gen- 
eral Survey of the ‘Progress of Chris- 
tianity in India from Apostolic Times 
to the Present Day.” The author is of 
a family of Syrian Christians in Mala- 
bar who trace their origin to the apos- 
tle Thomas. He therefore believes lit- 
erally, apparently, that Thomas 
founded a church in India, a theory 
which is considered legendary by most 
scholars. After two chapters on the 
church in Malabar in this earliest 
period and the work of the apostles of 
India, the history of the coming of the 
Jesuits under Francis Xavier and his 
successors is discussed. Later, attention 
is given to early Protestant missions in 
India, and there is a section on the 
work of William Carey and the Seram- 





pore Mission. There is an interesting 
chapter on the influence of Christian- 
ity on Hinduism. The book concludes 
with some observations about contem- 
porary Christian communities in mod- 
ern India. The value of this work, in 
addition to giving a brief history of 
Christian missions in India, is that the 
author seems to know a great deal 
about legendary and semilegendary 
material, and the inclusion of some of 
this makes the book fascinating read- 
ing. 


ULTIMATE QUESTIONS. By Na- 
thaniel Micklem. Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 


This book is written for the person 
with a searching, inquiring mind— 
who critically, though honestly, seeks 
to find real religious meaning amidst 
the many interpretations and obscure 
theological formulations which con- 
front an intelligent, educated person 
today. The author presents a splendid 
resume of the problem of semantics in 
conveying the meaning of the religious 
experience to others. He points out 
that many people are driven away 
from the Christian faith because they 
fail to understand properly the place 
and function of the language of re- 
ligion. Dr. Micklem indicates “that 
the truths of religion cannot be scien- 
tific truths; they are more like the 
truths of poetry; they are expressed in 
symbolic form. When we speak, as re- 
ligious men must, of the acts of God, 
our language must be mythological 
and analogical.” The metaphorical, 
analogical, and symbolical language 
of religion points to the truth which 
we seem to understand; it is not “that 
truth but merely acts as a guidepost 
pointing out the way; and in the case 
of a scientific truth we either under- 
stand it or do not understand it, in 
respect to a religious assertion, such as 
‘God sent his Son,’ we mean it, we 
believe it to be true, but at best we 
only begin to understand it.” We ac- 
cept it on faith. The author then dis- 
cusses critically some of the ultimate 
questions which are perplexing the 
modern man, such as creation and 
providence, the Christian revelation, 
the resurrection and the doctrine of 
redemption as seen through “The Cos- 
mic Christ.” The question is asked 
whether Jesus Christ as Savior of the 
world has proved to be a failure. It is 
a certain fact that Jesus has brought 
deliverance to individual lives, but the 
purpose and redemption of Christ 
must lie beyond the course of history 
and must lie beyond the universe itself. 
It is certainly not unreasonable to 
have hope and faith, in spite of all the 
problems, perils, and confusions of our 


ve 
age. 
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Pariners IN THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





Transition to the Calendar Year 


By RALPH M. JOHNSON 


HIS IS THE YEAR for the Amer- 

ican Baptist Convention to shift 
from a fiscal year ending April 30 to 
a calendar year. This means that, be- 
ginning in 1956, mission accounts will 
begin on January 1 and close on De- 
cember 31. All our boards and agen- 
cies will make the change. 


Why the Change? 


One of the main reasons. for this 
action was the fact that we had been 
adopting a budget after we were 
spending it. Under the new pro- 
cedures, the convention will adopt the 
new budget at the annual convention 
in May. In October and November, 
there will be the every-member can- 
vasses in the churches. On January 1, 
the new budget will go into operation. 
Our spending budget will depend 
upon the response of our members to 
the opportunities of the new budget. 

It was also recognized that in 
church organizations the trend was 
toward a calendar year. So the de- 
cision of the American Baptist Con- 
vention to make the change was in 
keeping with what nearly all major 
denominations had done already. 


Should Churches Change? 


The question arising in the minds 
of many is whether or not their church 
should change with the convention. 
No pressure will be put on churches 
to change. Each church should choose 
the fiscal year that best suits its needs. 

Some reasons for changing to the 
calendar year given by churches that 
have already made the change, or that 
are planning to do so, are: 

1. The fall is a better time than 
spring to have the every-member can- 
vass. With March as a financial-en- 
listment month, and April for evan- 
gelism and Easter celebration, many 
churches feel that their spring pro- 
grams are too full with two all-church 
plans, both which may involve visita- 
tion in homes. 

2. Since the trend is toward a fall 
canvass, the cooperation with other 
Baptist churches, in sector programs 
and training conferences for church- 
financial leaders, is facilitated in the 
change to a calendar year. 

3. In some sections, a fall canvass 
makes possible interdenominational 
cooperation on a community basis. 
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4. The nation-wide Religion in 
American Life program is in Novem- 
ber. Through television, radio, bill- 
boards, and in magazines and news- 
papers the importance of religion is 
emphasized in a way that provides a 
good background for the stewardship 
program. 

5. Most church members close their 
personal accounts on Dececber 31. 
After checking their finances many 
are approachable for an over-and- 
above year-end gift. This is especially 
true of proportionate givers. 

6. Ending the fiscal year in Decem- 
ber makes it possible to use effectively 
the denominational year-end emphasis 
materials to help the church meet its 
own budget and its missionary giving 
goal. 

7. Sound church financing calls for 
adopting a creative, dynamic program 
and then financing that program. 
Most churches plan their year’s ac- 
tivities in the late summer or early 
fall, either in officers’ retreats or in 
special planning-for-action confer- 
ences. After this program is presented, 
a worthy effort is timely to underwrite 
the costs of the program. 

8. More money is spent in the 
months of November and December 
than at any other time of the year. 
It is appropriate to present the needs 
of Christ while funds are on hand. 





The spring financial emphasis coin- 
cides with income-tax payments, when 
the financial resources of the family 
are at a comparatively low ebb. 

Advantages and disadvangages of a 
change should be weighed and the 
decision made in keeping with demo- 
cratic practices. Regardless of when 
a church year begins or ends, the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation 
will seek to be of service in providing 
help for adequate support of the 
church’s total task. 


Short Year—1955 


This year, because of the fiscal 
change, we face a special situation in 
the American Baptist Convention. It 
means that we must make every effort 
to secure eight-months’ giving in the 
eight-month year. The situation is 
complicated by the fact that this 
period includes the summer, a time 
when we have customarily had to bor- 
row to maintain our mission program. 
Only increased giving during the sum- 
mer period can eliminate a year-end 
deficit. 

Our hope is that churches will seek 
to meet regularly their monthly shares. 
This effort will strengthen our Bap- 
tist world mission, not only in the 
year of transition, but also in future 
years. If churches can begin now to 
plan for a full share by December 31, 
the period of transition can be the oc- 
casion for a forward step. 


Getting Started 


The start is important. May is the 
beginning of the eight-month year, 
and what happens then is vitally im- 
portant. At the end of each month 
every mission treasurer should send 








Opening rally of Oregon Missionary Cavalcade. Above are missionaries 
as they were presented. State Secretary Elmer E. Adams is at far right 
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in the monthly share. A special poster 
is available for each church to keep a 
record of its giving during the eight- 
month year. 

The fiscal year is important only 
because of the way in which it can be 
used to extend the work of Christ. 
Whether we end our year on April 30 
or on December 31, the important 
thing is expanding our Baptist world 
mission. 


Oregon Baptists Hold 
Missionary Cavalcade 


Oregon Baptists launched their mis- 
sionary cavalcade at a rally in the 
Emerson High School auditorium on 
March 18. Reuben Marc, Baptist pa- 
tor of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, was the 
speaker. Music was by the Laymen’s 
Hour singers. There were 1,300 per- 
sons present. 

Mr. Marc also addressed the Port- 

land Youth-for-Christ meeting, held 
the next evening in the Civic Audi- 
torium. This was attended by 3,400 
persons. 
- The cavalcade, which continued 
through March 30, was an outstand- 
ing event in Oregon Baptist history, 
and made a strong impact on the pro- 
cram of each participating church. 

Nearly thirty missionaries of the 
American Baptist Convention covered 
the state, filling 412 speaking appoint- 
ments during a ten-day period of 
great inspiration. 

Representing foreign missions were: 
A. G. Boggs and A. M. Boggs, South 
India; Earl E. Brock, Assam; Rev. 
and Mrs. Fred G. Christenson, South 


India; Glenn R. Hill, Bengal-Orissa ; 


Dean R. Kirkwood, Philippines, West 
Coast representative of A.B.F.M.S.; 
Mrs. Katherine Luebeck, South 
China; Franklin O. Nelson, Burma; 
Charles Rutherford, South India; 
Gustaf A. Sword, Burma; Thorlief 
Wathne, South India; and M. Vin- 
cent Young, Burma. 

Home missionaries included: Anna 
Aponas, Christian center, Kansas City, 
Kans.; Chester A. Bentley, Crow In- 
dians, Montana; Jason E. Cedarholm, 
San Salvador; Eleanor V. Crone, 
Christian center, Sacramento, Calif. ; 
Esther Davis, Christian friendliness, 
Chicago, Ill.; Jane Gahs, City Mis- 
sion Society, Los Angeles, Calif.; Rev. 
and Mrs. Perry L. Jackson, Indians, 
Arizona; Clifford Jervis, rural and 
Indian work, Wyoming; Reuben 
Marc, Haiti; Veldon L. Patten, In- 
dians, West Coast representative of 
A.B.H.M.S.; Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Petzoldt, Crow Indians, Montana; 
Sara Louise Walker, state missionary, 
Oregon; William G. Webber, Navajo 
Indians, Arizona; and Basil M. Wil- 
liams, Christian center, Chicago, IIl. 
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Women over the Seas 
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A New Home Among Old Friends 


By LOUISE M. GRIFFIN 


OW THRILLED we missionaries 
were to set sail for the Orient, 
October 11, 1954! There were eight 
of us, one assigned to the Philippines 
and seven for work in Thailand, ‘where 
our first Baptist missionaries to the 
Chinese opened work in Bangkok in 
1835. The small staff, of only six 
American Baptist missionaries in all 
Thailand, welcomed us with open 
arms. In December, we met in our 
first mission conference to draw up a 
constitution for our Thailand Mission. 
I suppose that to many in America, 
Bangkok is a fascinating city of an- 
tiquity, and exotic people, and palaces. 
Most of us have read Anna and the 
King of Siam, Thailand, Jewel of Asia 
(December, 1954, Readers Digest), 
and the book on our early Baptist 
work in Thailand and, in China, 
Called to Cathay, by F. W. Goddard, 
grandson of William Dean, the 
pioneer. 

But Bangkok is more than a city of 
kings and palaces, a glamorous city 
for roving tourists. I, too, enjoy the 
fascinating history, customs, and ways, 
and gaze with wonder at the beautiful 
architecture adorned with marvelous 
carvings and coloring, handiwork be- 
yond description. What appeals to me 
most, however, are the crowds that 
throng the streets, the bustling, busy 
people of many nationalities who 
claim my attention, interest, and con- 
cern. In this sprawling, unplanned 
city of Bangkok, we find the Thai 
people, Chinese speaking several dia- 
lects, people from India, Americans, 
and Europeans. 

Just before I left"he States, a Thai 
friend said to me, “How nice that you 
are going to my country! You will 
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love it, and my people will love you. 
You will not have to rush around as 
you do in New York city. There you 
can take it easy.” I have never found 
that missionaries “take it easy” under 
any circumstances! I found my work 
beginning two days after I arrived 
and have been rushing ever since. Peo- 
ple on the streets are busy, too. 

Our teachers are very busy, indeed. 
One with five sons does most of her 
own housekeeping, and makes her 
own clothes, as well as the clothes for 
her boys. She washes seven sheets and 
other clothing every Saturday morn- 
ing—all without a washing machine. 
Many have to do the marketing as 
well. Formerly, women were not al- 
lowed to be seen in the market, but 
husbands no longer lose face if their 
wives go to market It is probably a 
rather popular innovation with the 
men, since it relieves them of one of 
their chores. 

On New Year’s Day, I spoke at a 
church service out in the country, 
sixty-one miles from Bangkok. At the 
close of the service I was asked to 
visit in the home of one of the mem- 
bers. When I arrived, the women of 
the household who preceded me had 
already taken off the clothes worn to 
church and were hard at work. It was 
a strange sight to me, for New Year’s 
Day in China, my old home, was a 
holiday for everyone, a day of feasting 
when all work ceased. 

The people, however, are fun-lov- 
ing and enjoy dressing up after work 
and getting out together. Where else 
could one go and find so many pretty, 
attractively dressed young women? 
The crowds simply flocked to the 
Lupini Fair from all parts of the city 
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Three teachers at the Thai Language School for missionaries at Bangkok 
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and from the countryside. They rode 
on the toy trains and cars, examined 
the wares on display, and partook of 
the refreshments always found at such 
places. Coca-Cola is certainly enjoy- 
ing a world market. Imagine my sur- 
prise at having a coke thrust into my 
hand when I had finished my speech 
at a woman’s meeting. They reasoned 
that I must be thirsty and needed to 
be refreshed. Apparently is it not a 
popular drink with everybody, how- 
ever, for when a non-Christian man 
was asked whether America had not 
“sold” her way of life abroad, he 
answered, “She has sold her Coca- 
Cola, and one drink was enough for 
me. No more needs to be said.” It is 
difficult for the people of Asia to get a 
well-rounded picture of American life. 

As I look into the faces of these 
throngs, I wonder whether they do 
feel the need of Christianity, because 
they are blessed with material goods. 
Or are they Buddhists because their 
parents and grandparents were Bud- 
dhists before them? Buddhists every- 
where are slow in accepting Chris- 
tianity. 

Though we are still studying the 
Thai language and have little time to 
develop a full program, we are begin- 
ning to work with the young people. 
We started with two classes in Eng- 
lish conversation and found that a 
third was needed. My class of begin- 
ners has grown from seven to twenty- 
eight already. The three classes aver- 
age a total attendance of about eighty 
and have proved to be invaluable to 
us new missionaries as an introduction 
to the young people. 

These classes have brought more 
into the choir, which sings every Sun- 
day morning for the worship service. 
How they love to sing choruses! They 
have made a tape recording of their 
singing and good records on their own 
tape recorder which they bought re- 
cently. On Sunday afternoon after 
choir practice and their own meeting, 
they have a period for music appre- 
ciation. The people all love music. I 
have often wondered who the music 
lovers are who live in the homes near 
us, for (from morning to night and 
even far into the night) we hear 
everything from popular tunes to sym- 
phonies. 

Crowds of students throng the 
streets morning and afternoon going 
to school or returning to their homes. 
Every boy and girl is supposed to go 
to school in Thailand, but in spite of 
the many schools there are not enough 
for them all. One girl told me she 
had to wait a year before she could 
get into a school. 

Rajah B. Manikam, East Asia secre- 
tary of the International Missionary 
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Council and the World Council of 
Churches, in his new book Christianity 
and the Asian Revolution, gave as the 
total population of Thailand as 
18,836,000; Roman Catholics, 50,000; 
Protestants and Eastern Orthodox, 
20,000. 

The adults have given us as cordial 
a welcome as the young people. A 
word of Hakka or Swatow dialect 
which I know from years in South 
China, or an effort to speak in the Thai 
language, works wonders in establish- 
ing friendly relations. Who is more 
welcome in any home than a helpful 
friend of the children in the family? 
As we smile at the children on the 
street, they smile in quick response. 
One day when I was standing outside 
one of the chapels, a little fellow came 
up with a question addressed to me in 
the Swatow dialect. 

“What are you? A red-haired per- 
son [their word for foreigner] or a 
thng man [Swatow_Chinese]?” 

I answered, “What do you think I 
am?” 

He replied, “You look like a red- 
haired person, but you speak like one 
of us.” 

Every time I see this little fellow he 
asks whether I have eaten and whether 
I have been to church. Then he tells 
others all he knows about me. The 
mothers love to hold up their babies 





with their shy ways and dark, bright 
eyes for us to admire. In many ways 
the children seem to be more inde- 
pendent than American children, per- 
haps because so much of their time 
they must find their own entertain- 
ment. Often the streets are their only 
playground. 

It has been thrilling to meet people 
from South China, friends of former 
years, my father’s students and mine. 
Just recently one of our former stu- 
dents from Swatow came to Bangkok 
on a preaching mission. He is now in 
a seminary in Hong Kong, preaching 
part time in a church there, and he 
will be ready for full-time service in 
June. The Lord has blessed us in al- 
lowing us to see some of the results of 
work in China in former days, and we 
know that he will lead and bless all 
that we now do for him. 

I think, in closing, of the radiant 
face of a Christian country woman 
washing her child at the cistern. She 
was trying to quiet the screams of the 
protesting child and greet us at the 
same time. In introducing us the 
pastor said, “No human being could 
have persuaded this lady to become a 
Christian, for she was such a devout 
Buddhist. Many people tried, and 
many prayers were offered in her be- 
half. Her conversion was truly the 
work of the Spirit.” 
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Special Days in My Diary 


By ESTHER FAIRBANK 


G INCE IT IS impossible for me to 
visit with each-of you personally, 
I should like to share with you a few 
important events from my diary, as I 
serve as your missionary here at 
Colegio Bautista, Managua, Nica- 
ragua. 

September 4—Mary Butler re- 
turned from the states. How happy we 
were to see Mary! 

September 10—Primary school pre- 
sented a special birthday program in 
honor of their Nina Ester (that’s me!). 
I gave a party for my teachers the fol- 
lowing afternoon. The sixth grade 
presented me with a beautiful bouquet 
of gladioli and the students and 
teachers each gave me material for 
two silk dresses. 

September 11—QOur newest mis- 


sionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bren- 
ner, and their baby daughter Elaine, 
arrived. They are young and, as the 
Nicaraguans say, muy simpatico 
(“handsome”). They will be in 
charge of the boys’ boarding depart- 
ment. 

September 20-24—Meeting of the 


Nicaraguan National Convention, 
held at First Baptist Church, Man- 
agua. The theme this year was 


“Christian Stewardship.” There were 
heavy rains during the convention. 
God richly blessed all who attended. 

October 22-24—Visited our gen- 
eral missionary and his family, the 
Leonard Wilsons at Masaya. Showed 
colored slides at the young peoples’ 
meeting at Masaya church. One morn- 
ing we visited the Indian villages of 
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Moaningbow and San Juan, where we 
watched the Masaya Indians weaving 
hammocks and cot covers by hand 
from the fiber of the penka plant. 
They live in tropical thatched homes. 

November 3—The Woman’s So- 
ciety of the Managua church pre- 
sented a colorful missionary pageant 
that challenged missionary interest on 
the part of all. 

November 7—Rodolfo Mejia, a 
ceraduate of Colegio Bautista, now a 
lawyer and high National Bank offi- 
cial, returned from a trip to Puerto 
kico and the United States, where he 
studied agricultural economy in the 
universities in the South. His wife in- 
vited all his friends to come to a spe- 
cial surprise reception for him at their 
home, which had been newly painted 
and decorated for his arrival. He is a 
deacon and treasurer of the building 
fund of the Managua church. He was 
thrilled with the brief program of 
music and greetings prepared in his 
honor. 

November 8—Alumni association 
of Colegio Bautista formed. 


November 11—I am teaching weav- 
ing to my fifth grade girls. They are 
weaving mats from scraps of cloth 
and ribbons on handmade _ looms. 
Each one creates her own design. 

November 14—Visited in the new 
modern home of a member of our 
church who is a contractor. Their 
home is quite a contrast to the poorer 
homes. They have two daughters who 
were graduates of our school and who 
are now university students. 


November 23—Annual school pro- 
cram, known as Dia del Colegio Pro- 
gram. The primary school presented a 
short number and the graduating class 
of high school presented Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. It was 
a beautiful production, delightfully 
executed. The scenery was painted by 
Philip Wyse, son of the director and a 
member of the graduating class. The 
play was presented so well they expect 
to give it a second time this year. 


November 24—Annual Dia del 
Colegio Field Day. The Woman’s So- 
ciety sold meals to the people who 
came to spend the day. The proceeds 
were given to the new church build- 
ing fund. My job was to be police- 
woman in the primary school and to 
see that no damage was done to scen- 
ery and property. 

November 30—December 5—Youth 
Week! When the new church build- 
ing committee of the Managua church 
felt that it would have to recommend 
to the church that construction be 
stopped until sufficient funds could 
be raised, the youth of the church 
stepped in. Rolando Gutierrez, mem- 
ber of the graduating class in high 
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school, a pastor’s son and a candidate 
for the ministry, felt a special impulse 
from the Lord to suggest that the 
youth of the church sponsor a Youth 
Week and a special campaign to raise 
25,000 cordobas (about $3,500) to- 
ward the building fund. Special 


evangelistic meetings were planned, 
directed and held by the youth. An 
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This is all part of a day’s work 


in the life of Esther Fairbank 
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offering of over 26,000 cordobas was 
received. The graduation class of 
Colegio Bautista, many of whom are 
not evangelicals, raised 500 cordobas 
by a special offering. Excitement was 
high during this culminating service, 
as the goal was more than reached. It 
was a modern miracle. Mr. Mejia 
distributed his liberal giving among 
his numerous family. Each little child 
proudly marched up and presented 
his gift of 100 or 200 cordobas or less 
—doing the most important task in all 
the world, supporting Christ’s church. 
They were living the verse of their 
past convention: “God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver.” 

December 1-—22—Preparations for 
Christmas! In the primary school we 
had chapel services in which the chil- 
dren learned and sang the old Christ- 
mas carols in Spanish. I told special 
Christmas stories, illustrated with pic- 
ture rolls and flannelgraph. On the 
closing day, one of the sixth grades 
presented a lovely Christmas play en- 
titled The Shoemaker Entertains the 
Christ Child. I had translated this 
play from English. 

Each grade had its own party and 
exchange of gifts on the final day of 








classes. Many of the grades had arti- 
ficial Christmas trees. Others took a 
branch of a tree, stripped off the 
leaves, wrapped the branches with 


cotton, and decorated them with 
bright ornaments. Since they never 
see snow, these “snow” trees enchanted 
the children. The rooms were gayly 
decorated with bright-colored crepe 
paper. The two sixth grades raised 95 
cordobas to provide “Christmas” for 
the old ladies’ home. The teachers 
held their Christmas party in the new 
apartment of the Wyses in the new 
high-school building. 

December 10—The children of the 
English-speaking congregation of Ma- 
nagua presented their annual Christ- 
mas program—a play called The 
Second Christmas, by a former school 
teacher in Managua. The choir also 
presented a beautiful Christmas can- 
tata. 

December 23—I had charge of the 
annual Christmas program of the Sun- 
day school of the mission at Ebenezer, 
where I teach. The climax was the 
presentation of two colored films en- 
titled How Christmas is Celebrated 
Around the World, and The Holy 
Christ Child, which I had translated 
into Spanish. 

December 25—Annual Christmas 
dinner given by the girls’ boarding de- 
partment to missionary staff, pastor of 
church and family, and all boarding 
students who could not go home for 
Christmas. Menu: Pineapple and 
banana butterfly salad, cocoanut candy 
and peanuts, rice, corn and string 
beans, fried chicken, hot rolls, ice 
cream and pink and green frosted 
Santa cookies. 

December 29—Missionary beach 
party and Christmas party at the Rest 
Home, with the exchange of gifts be- 
fore the fireplace. 

December 31-—Watch-night serv- 
vices, similar to those in the States, 
were held in Managua church. 


January 2, 1955—Arrival of evan- 
gelistic team from Latin American 
Mission Seminary of San Jose, Costa 
Rica, to hold a week’s evangelistic 
meetings in the Managua church. 
Reservations for their flight had been 
canceled because of a delay in secur- 
ing visas, but they found seats on 
another plane. So the conference be- 
gan on time. They conducted special 
conferences for the young people and 
gave special chapel talks in our 
school. 

My diary carries countless other 
special days, but I know these few 
will help you feel the pulse throb of 
my work. 

Continue to pray for us and the 
kingdom, so that the evangelical wit- 
ness may be strongly felt here. 
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Just as the church bells began to 
ring one Sunday morning, I was mak- 
ing myself comfortable with the Sun- 
day papers. Suddenly I was startled 
to hear a voice coming from behind 
a vase on a near-by shelf. I looked up 
to discover a package of church en- 
velopes, and, believe it or not, it was 
one of those envelopes talking to me! 

“Take me out of this box, please! 
It’s my turn to go to church—and I 
can’t go unless you take me!” 

I took out my envelope for that 
Sunday and was going to give it to 
my wife, but the voice went on: 

“Wait a minute! I can’t go to 
church empty! I wouldn’t be able to 
look another enevlope in the face.” 

I opened up the pocket of my en- 
velope. 

“That’s right,” it said. “Put your 
contribution into my pocket.” 

I dropped in a quarter and it just 
about yelled its head off! 

“Hey! What’s that? Look here! I’m 
not just an ordinary envelope. I’m a 
self-respecting church envelope, I 
am!” 

I began to grumble about the high 
cost of living, but my envelope had 
an answer. 

“Well, everything is up. But don’t 
forget, your wages have gone up, 
too! By the way, how much did you 
use for spending money last week? 
I’m supposed to hold church money, 
and that’s more important than spend- 
ing money.” 

My envelope had too many pointed 
arguments for me! So I wrapped the 
quarter and some other change in a 
bill folded just to fit, and put it in his 
pocket. 

“There! That feels a lot better! 
Let’s go to church. Get your hat. 
Better hurry. I want to hear that 
organ prelude.” 

As my wife and I set out for church, 
I could still hear my envelope talking 
to me as it rode along in my vest 
pocket. 

“Do you know something? When 
you drop me into the offering plate 
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this morning, and the usher carries 
me down the aisle, with all the people 
singing . . . and when the minister 
asks God to bless me and use me in 
his kingdom . . . I feel thrilled, as if 
I were the most important envelope in 
the world.” 

And I guess it was right. That is 
just what it is—the most important 
envelope in the world! My church 
envelope! 

—The Visitor, First Baptist Church, 

Owatonna, Minn. 


Book on Indian Americans 


Strong Hearts for God. By Dorothy 
O. Bucklin. A story of the develop- 
ment of Baptist work among Indian 
Americans. This book will serve for 
study, reading, and program enrich- 
ment. At your Baptist book store. 
Price, $1.00. 
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Disciples and Baptists 
Read Together 


The fellowship of readers of the 
Bible Book-of-the-Month will increase 
tremendously in October, when the 
list published by the Disciples of Christ 
and by the American Baptists will be 
the same. The number of persons in 
our own fellowship who read each 
book listed for its whole message has 
increased phenomenally. One hundred 
and twenty thousand bookmarks were 
sold last year. These listings will be 
carried in Missions and Hearthstone 
magazines. 

The Bible Book-of-the-Month plan 
is meant to enlist Baptists in simul- 
taneous Bible reading; to increase the 








fellowship of those who read the same 
Bible book; to encourage the reading 
of a book at one sitting; and to enable 
readers to understand the parts in the 
light of the whole. 

This plan is supplementary and 
should not take the place of other 
Bible reading. It may serve as a basis 
for monthly Bible studies. 

Individual copies of the bookmark 
may be bought from your nearest 
American Baptist bookstore at 50 
cents per one hundred. Please order 
in quantities of twenty or more. 


Mission-Study Classes 
AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

8:00 a.m.—8:50 a.m. 


Tuurspay, May 19 
Theme: “The Church and Its Task 
of Missionary and Stew- 
ardship Education.” 
Fripay, May 20 
Theme: “Missions in a Revolution- 
ary Age.” Interpretation 
and materials. 
SaturDAy, May 21 
Theme: “Missionary Education for 
Children, Youth, and 
Adults.” 
Monpay, May 23 
Theme: “The Indian American.” 
Interpretation and mate- 
rials. 
Tuespay, May 24 
Theme: “The Church School of 
Missions.” A demonstra- 
tion class. 


Mission Study 1955-1956 


Tuemes: Missions in a Revoltionary 
World 
The Indian American 


An Old Idea Renewed 


At first glance, “The Christian Mis- 
sion in a Revolutionary World” seems 
to be an overwhelming subject. But 
when you think about it for a while, 
you realize that this is not something 
completely new. It expresses an idea 
that goes back to the beginning of 
Christianity, to the very meaning of 
the word “mission,” an idea renewed 
in the urgent terms of today. 

The world has been in ferment be- 
fore, but never on the present scale, 
nor with such intensity. Since the end 
of the Second World War, every coun- 
try—including our own—has felt revo- 
lutionary forces. These have been de- 
fined by one writer as the “stirrings of 
the common man,” manifested both 
materially and spiritually in the rise of 
religious and secular nationalism and 
in the upsurge of communism. 

And where lies the revolutionary 
power of the Christian mission? And 
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where lies our Christian responsibility? 
The books and guides help each of 
us—from adults to the very young— 
to discover the answers to these ques- 
tions and many others. 


An Old Term Revised 


Significantly, this home-mission 
theme is titled “Indian Americans,” 
placing the emphasis on the “Indian” 
as a part of our population rather 
than a separate entity, as in the old 
term, “American Indians.” Changes 
have taken place in the lives of Indian 
Americans in the last few years that 
make -this study highly important. 

That Indians are Americans is so 
obvious we sometimes forget it, but 
they are far from being the “vanish- 
ing” Americans. There are over 400,- 
000 of them, and they live in nearly 
every state of the union. 

The study materials will show 
Indian Americans as they live today 
on reservations and in urban centers. 
They will point out how churches can 
work to integrate these people into 
the Christian fellowship and into com- 
munity life, and at the same time 
help to preserve their unique cultural 
contributions. 


Study Book 


Revolution in Missions. By Willis C. 
Lamott. The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
During the last fifty years a revolution 
has occurred in the mission work of 
the Christian churches—a revolution 
that can best be summed up in the 
change in terms from “foreign mis- 
sions” to “world mission of the 
church.” The basic concept of “home 
missions” is undergoing change. This 
book by Dr. Lamott traces and ex- 
plains the reasons and purposes be- 
hind this revolution and the results of 
it. 
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New Materials 


Primary and Junior Teachers 
Jupson GrapvEep CourRsEs 


As teachers look forward to May 
and June, they begin to think about 
teaching the missionary units, and re- 
alize anew the need for additional pic- 
torial and resource materials. 

Last month in these columns we 
called attention to some new filmstrips 
to use with boys and girls. Some addi- 
tional ones that can be used are: 


Primary 


Sunday Around the World—The 
children of many lands are shown as 
they sing, learn, pray, give, and help 
in their churches and in their homes. 
Worship customs of many lands are 
shown. Color filmstrip with manu- 
script. Rental, $3.00. 
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One Way Street—This is the story 
of Peter, a young boy who lives and 
plays on the streets of a big city. 
Through a Christian center he and 
his entire family are won to Christ. 
This is a new filmstrip that teachers 
of third-year primary boys and girls 


will want to use. Filmstrip with mianu- » " 


script. Rental, $1.50; sale, $3.00. 


Jimmy Finds City Friends—Jimmy | 


is a little boy who is lonely in his 
new city home. He finds no welcome 
anywhere until he happens to find a 
church community center where he 
finally makes friends and becomes an 
active member. Ejight-year-olds will 


enjoy this especially. Filmstrip with 7 


manuscript. Rental, $1.50. 

Uncle Sam’s Attic—In this we see 
the beautiful countryside, the mission 
buildings, and many of the boys and 
girls who make their home at our 
Baptist orphans’ homes in Kodiak, 
Alaska. Slides with manuscript. 
Rental, $1.00. 


Junior 


Travelin’ 


Man — This tells of | 
Sammy, the churches’ messenger boy, . 


who travels all over the world by 
plane, ship, train, jeep, and even don- 
key to extend a helping hand, in the 
name of Christ, to those who need 
him most. This is especially helpful to 
third-year juniors using the unit “One 
Great Fellowship.” Color and sound 
filmstrip. Rental, $1.50. 

A Christian Festival—This has been 
produced especially for children. It is 
the story of Ram and Prema, who 
live in a far-away village deep in the 
jungles of South India. There are 
many scenes of village life, and the 
story of the little boy and girl and 
their Christian festival is an appealing 
one. First-year juniors will find this an 
enriching filmstrip as they study about 
India. Color filmstrip with manu- 
script. Rental, $2.00; sale, $4.00. 

Picture-Story Materials — Another 
pictorial source is the picture-story 
sets. These are really invaluable as 
you help boys and girls better under- 
stand children of other countries. 
Some of these sets that you will want 
to get and use with your boys and 
girls are: The Bible Travels Today, 
$1.00. Ten pictures, and a story for 
each picture, showing Baptists carry- 
ing the gospel around the world. When 
Children Worship, 60 cents. Five pic- 
tures printed in three colors, showing 
children in five countries in a worship 
experience. Story for each picture. 
Around-the-World Series. Children at 
bedtime, play, worship, homes, babies, 
toys, and pets. Each of these has eight 
pictures of children from as many dif- 
ferent countries. $1.25. 








L’AMI DES ENFANTS 
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Many teachers have found it help- 
ful to get all of these sets and then put 
all the pictures of children in Africa 
together, pictures of children in India 
together, etc. Then when a teacher 
comes to a unit on some particular 
country, she has pictorial background 
that helps to give the boys and girls a 
feeling that they know something 
about the activities of boys and girls 
in that country. 

Stories—Each year the department 
of missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion produces a book of stories for 
children, written by our own Baptist 
missionaries about boys and girls with 
whom they work. If your department 
has purchased this book each year, 
you have a backlog of story material 
to use with your boys and girls in ad- 
dition to that which you find in the 
teacher’s quarterly. In the same book 
special service projects for missionaries 
are listed. 

Songs and Games—-New songs and 
games will greatly enrich the teaching 
of missionary units. You will find good 
help in The Whole World Singing, a 
good music book with hymns, prayers, 
work, and play songs from fifty-two 
countries. $1.50. Children’s Games 
from Many Lands contains the games 
that are played by the children of 
other countries. $1.50. 

Teachers working with first-year 
juniors will want to add to their mate- 
rials the new picture-story book Chil- 
dren of India. They will also find 
some especially good story material in 
the current Baptist missionary story 
book Making New Friends: In the 
City, In India. 

The picture maps for India and 
Latin America and the one entitled 
“The Bible in Many Lands” are also 
good project material to use with 
juniors. 

Enrich your teaching of missionary 
units with new pictures, stories, songs, 
and filmstrips as you prepare this year. 
All books and materials are available 
from your nearest American Baptist 
Publication Society book store. 
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A Service Project 


Are you looking for some new serv- 
ice project that will excite your boys 
and girls? What could be more fun 
than helping other boys and girls to 
know and love Jesus Christ? Your 
boys and girls can do just this through 
the sending of story books that contain 
seven simply-told stories of Jesus’ life 
and his love for everyone. The project 
is called “Stories of Jesus for Children 
Everywhere.” Boys and girls by giving 
one dollar may send twelve of these 
books to any country they choose. If 
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you are interested in this project, send 
for the flier that tells about it. Also 
you may have a sample copy of one 
book to use with the boys and girls. 
This is another way our children may 
show their love and concern for help- 
ing to tell the story of Jesus’ love to 
every child. Our own missionaries will 
use and distribute these books. 

If you have had a successful project 
write and tell us about it. Others may 
benefit by your experience. 

Address all communications: 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dear B.Y.F.’Ers: 

Are you still undecided as to how 
you are going to spend your summer? 
If so, why not spend part or all of 
those weeks in a summer-service proj- 
ect for Christ? It is still not too late 
to apply, if you act immediately. 

The B.Y.F. is sponsoring five such 
projects this summer. Two, beginning 
June 11, are designed especially for 
college students. The other three are 
open both to college and to business 
youth. Here is the challenging infor- 
mation about them: 


Community Christian Service 


Where: Anadarko Christian Center, 
Anadarko, Okla. Dates: July 10 to 
August 20. For: Six young people 
(minimum age 18). Purpose: To pro- 
mote a better understanding of Bap- 
tist home-mission work. The group 
will work with Indian children and 
youth in vacation church schools, 
workshop projects, and assemblies. 
They will tour .the Indian School, 
Government Museum, Indian Expo- 
sition, and other places of interest. 
(See story on B.Y.F. pages of March 
Missions.) Cost: Registration fee of 
$10.00, plus travel to and from the 


center. Room and board will be pro- 
vided. 


Mather School 


Where: The Mather School, Beau- 
fort, S. C. Dates: July 1 to August 1. 
For: Ten young people who have 
completed their junior year in high 
school. Purpose: To provide a better 
understanding of Baptist home-mis- 
sion work among the Negroes of the 
South. The group will serve in vaca- 
tion church schools, paint some of the 
buildings on the campus, build a re- 
taining wall, clear land for a larger 
playing area, and possibly build a 
fence between the school court and 
the bay on the Atlantic Ocean. .Cost: 
Registration fee of $10.00, plus travel 
to and from the school. Room and 
board will be provided. 


Christian Camping Service 


Where: Old Oak Farm, N. Y. 
Dates: July 5 to August 26. For: 
Twenty young people (minimum age 
18). Purpose: To work with under- 
privileged children in a camping pro- 
gram at Old Oak Farm, either for the 
entire summer or for one or two pe- 
riods of two weeks throughout the 
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summer. The camp periods are: July 
5-15, July 19-29, August 2-12, Au- 
gust 16-26. Cost: Registration fee of 
$10.00, plus travel to and from the 
camp. Remuneration will be provided 
for board and room, plus $15.00 for 
each two-week period. If a young per- 
son stays for the four periods, there is 
a $15.00 bonus. 

Any one of these projects will offer 
you a tremendous opportunity to put 
your Christian faith to practical tests. 
Do you have a faith to share? Do you 
want to share it in one of these 
ways? Send your application to: Rev. 
Charles R. Woodson, Baptist Youth 
Fellowship, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. How better invest your 
summer than in the demonstration of 
Christian love in action? 


Sincerely yours, 


hewitt a. Zak 


S.0.S. Filmstrips 


Church World Service has produced 
two new filmstrips to tell the story 
of needs overseas, and to show how 
money given to these causes is used in 
relief and reconstruction programs of 
the churches. 

Travelin? Man is the story of 
Sammy, a color cartoon character, 
who goes all over the world to bring 
help to those in need. Sammy’s travels 
range far—to Hong Kong, Korea, the 
Holy Land, and to almost every coun- 
try in which the Christian church ex- 
tends a helping hand. Most often he 
has brought food and clothing, but he 
has traveled on gifts as small as a vita- 
min pill and as big as a quonset hut. 
Wherever he has gone, he has brought 
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hope and help in the name of Christ. 

Close-up was produced for adults 
and young people. On the total min- 
istries of the Protestant churches, this 
pictured story takes you to the stricken 
areas of Europe and Asia, showing 
the desperate needs and _ illustrating 
what the churches are doing to carry 
on relief, reconstruction, and rehabil- 
itation, both singly and cooperatively. 
Filmstrips may be secured through 
Baptist Library of Visual Aids. Rental, 
$1.50 each. 


Every-Member Canvass 


The B.Y.F. Sharing Plan is in 
the process of becoming more vitally 
youth’s part in the Every-Member 
Canvass. At the South Dakota B.Y.F. 
convention last fall, a recommenda- 
tion was passed urging every B.Y.F. 
in the state to participate in the Every- 
Member Canvass of its church. Wil- 
liam Hayler, field representative of the 
Council on Misionary Cooperation, 
with headquarters in Sioux Falls, was 
asked to write a manual to guide fel- 
lowships in this project. Mr. Hayler 
wrote not one, but two manuals, one 
entitled “How Youth May Participate 
in the Church’s Every-Member Can- 
vass,” and the other “How the B.Y.F. 
May Conduct Its Own Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass.” 

The state B.Y.F. cabinet of South 
Dakota spent three hours studying 
both manuals at one of its regular 
meetings. As a result, fifteen fellow- 
ships are now engaged in a pilot proj- 
ect using the manuals. When reports 
are in, the manuals will be revised for 
general distribution, and will be in- 
cluded in the Every-Member Canvass 
materials. 
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One of three active B.Y.F. groups at The Mather School, Beaufort, S. C. 


Fellowshin Guild 





House Party Just Ahead 


The 1955 Fellowship Guild house 
party, July 9-16, will offer girls of the 
B.Y.F. a chance to find God in as real 
and close a way as Pat Romine and 
other girls found him last summer. 
The theme, “Bless This House,” in the 
area of the Christian home, will be 
developed through Bible study, per- 
sonal devotions, and small discussion 





Mrs. Slifer Mrs. Sutterlin 


groups. The latter are to deal with 
family problems, preparation for mar- 
riage, homemaking, entertaining, and 
family worship. 

Practical guild workshops and skill 
groups on drama, guild crafts, choral 
speaking, music, recreation, public 
speaking, prayer techniques, White 
Cross, and worship will provide know- 
how to do a better job in guild chap- 
ters at home. Evening features will 
include a get-acquainted party, mov- 
ing pictures, an evening with Indian 
Americans, a celebration of the forti- 
eth anniversary of the guild, a foreign- 
mission emphasis, and a consecration- 
communion service. 

Daily messages will be brought by 
Mrs. Kenneth Slifer, of Woodbury, 
N. J., a member of the board of man- 
agers of the W.A.B.H.M.S., and a 
stimulating teacher. Leader of the ca- 
thedral (vesper) hour will be Mrs. 
William Sutterlin, of Portland, Oreg., 
a former missionary of the A.B.F.M.S., 
and a dynamic guild counselor. Mar- 
gery Green, skilled public-school mu- 
sic teacher from Washington, D. C., 
will be the house-party music teacher. 
Some of the other leaders are: Mrs. 
Carl Steward, Syracuse, N. Y., for 
many years a state house party 
leader; Mrs. Richard Thomas, Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., state guild counselor; 
Marie Stoddard, Canon City, Colo., 
association guild counselor; Mrs. W. 
W. Everett, Jr., director of young peo- 
ple’s work for the Woman’s Society, 
Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C. 


Daily training sessions for local, as- 
sociation, and state guild counselors. 

Total cost of the house party is 
$34.00. Girls from twelve to twenty- 
four are invited. 
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Publicity Pointers 


By WAKA DANNENHAUER 


OW TO REACH the women who 
are not particularly interested in 
religion or its missionary outreach, is 
the challenge a publicity chairman 
confronts in her efforts to create in- 
terest which will result in attendance 
at meetings—church, association, state, 
and national. 

R. Dean Goodwin, secretary of com- 
munications of the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, speaking before 
an annual board session of the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women in Denver, Colo., May, 1953, 
said: “The means of reaching people 
is through the medium of the printed 
page, radio, and television. Sell the 
message of Jesus Christ to the public. 
Recognize news when you make it. A 
good speaker coming for a Woman’s 
Society meeting, officers elected, suc- 
cess of some woman, self-improve- 
ment, tell it! A missions story should 
always appear in your paper (small 

‘town or large city). Make the news 
when you make it! Understand the 
news and know the news. Who should 
handle your publicity?—the busiest 
person you have, one who knows 
everybody and everything.” 


Specific Responsibility 

When the time approaches for the 
meeting of the Woman’s Society in 
your church, do you ever hear com- 
ments such as these: “I wonder 
whether Mabel knows about the meet- 
ing?” “What did you say is the name 
of the speaker?” “I forgot to put a 
notice in the calendar—better luck 
next time.” 

Comments such as these point up 
the need for a more serious look at 
our publicity efforts. First of all, who 
is responsible for publicizing the ac- 
tivities and programs of our women’s 
group? True, we all are, in a sense, 
but what is everyone’s responsibility 
diminishes to no one’s responsibility. 
A publicity chairman, or committee, 
is needed to carry the major portion 
of that load. 

Anyone doing publicity work must 
be sold on her product, her organiza- 
tion, or her pet project. A lukewarm, 
half-hearted, unenthusiastic, sloppy 
approach makes no appeal. And yet, 
over and over in our women’s work 
we think we can get by somehow with- 


out any effort, or enthusiasm, or origi- 


nality, and wonder critically what is 
wrong with the response. 
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This article aims to do just what 
the title indicates—to offer “publicity 
pointers,” especially to women in as- 
sociation or church societies. Our pub- 
licity should have a personal ap- 
proach. It should seek out every 
woman and each woman. “But,” you 
protest, “we’ve asked women to come 
ever so many times, and still they do 
not make the effort.” Was the invita- 
tion warm, enthusiastic, definite? 


Invitations and Posters 


A personal contact is suggested by 
Mrs. W. R. Church, state publicity 
chairman in New Jersey. In the Beth- 
any Baptist Church, Camden, attrac- 
tive invitations to meetings are given 
each woman attending Sunday serv- 
ices one week prior to the woman’s 
meeting. Made of construction paper, 
the invitations may include a maga- 
zine picture of a girl looking at a 
cookbook, with the caption “What’s 
Cooking?” extending an invitation to 
find out by attending the Woman’s 
Society meeting. Another invitation 
has a picture of a chair with the words 
“The Vacant Chair.” 

Besides a personal approach, our 
publicity needs eye-appeal. Let well- 
designed, colorful posters, appealing 
exhibits, or displays work for you. Mrs. 
Ross Prather, Idaho publicity chair- 
man, reports that at a woman’s meet- 
ing of the First Baptist Church, Buhl, 
“to publicize the needs of the hospital 
at Managua, a scene depicting same 
was made from two doll houses with 
cost of needed items attached to furn- 
ishings. A native doll in uniform, 
small burro, palm trees, etc., gave 
reality to the scene.” 

“Oh, if we could only think up 
something new-or different!” is the 
familiar cry. Mrs. Paul Harrington, 
Illinois publicity chairman, suggests 
an exchange of publicity idezs as a 
possibility for their state house party. 
This is a wonderful plan, and one 
that would work well at association or 
state meetings. A file of pictures, 
sketches, and catch phrases, that could 
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be used on posters and other material, 
or perhaps conversation pieces that 
can be saved from various meetings 
or functions, and general publicity 
ideas gleaned from periodicals, be- 
come a treasure chest for the chair- 
man of publicity. 


Newspapers, Radio, Television 


It is necessary for the chairman of 
publicity to know the channels for her 
news: church calendars and papers; 
state and national denominational 
publications; newspapers. Do not hesi- 
tate to call your community paper if 
you have a special news feature or 
success story to report. One woman’s 
group in Rhode Island received un- 
solicited publicity when a reporter 
called, asking whether she and a pho- 
tographer might attend the Burmese 
dinner she had seen mentioned in a 
news item. As a result, several pic- 
tures and an article appeared on the 
woman’s page of the Sunday edition. 

Successful use can be made of radio 
and television announcements and 
programs. An interview with a mis- 
sionary can be made interesting for a 
general listening audience. After one 
such interview, the radio station an- 
nouncer expressed extreme interest in 
what the missionary had said. He had 
seen war service in the territory where 
the missionary had worked. Try to 
cultivate the acquaintance, not only 
of those responsible for religious press 
news, but also of those who plan re- 
ligious and women’s programs on 
radio and television. 


Manuscripts and Pictures 


To write publicity, these require- 
ments are necessary: Copy should be 
typed, using double space. Be certain 
to cover “who, what, when, where, 
why”—facts! If pictures are available, 
secure them and submit them with 
the manuscript. And do not forget to 
thank the editor for the publicity. 

Good publicity means detailed and 
long-range planning. Too many news 
stories have been lost because dead- 
lines were not met; too many meetings 
left unpublicized because planning 
started too late. 

At the first national woman’s con- 
ference at Green Lake, Wis., last sum- 
mer, the findings of the workshop on 
publicity, TV, and radio concluded 
with these words: “The woman re- 
sponsible for publicity should keep in 
mind that the leg work, the mass of 
words written and spoken, the variety 
of gadgets and interest arousers that 
she uses, are all a part of the ultimate 
purpose of the Woman’s Mission So- 
ciety—that of reaching and winning 
souls for Christ in the local commun- 
ity and around the world.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR MEETING 





Journey to Green Lake 


By LOUISE REAGAN 


[Scene: Automobile driving along 
street. Simple arrangement of four 
chairs: two chairs side by side for 
front seat; two for rear. Improvised 
steering wheel and bicycle horn. As 
scene opens, Karen is seated behind 
wheel, humming to herself. Puts on 
brakes, honks horn, and calls to Bess, 
who enters from side stage door.] 

Karen: Hi, Bess. Isn’t it a grand 
day for our circle meeting? 

Bess [Balancing armload of read- 
ing books and “hot dish”]: Yes, and 
you’re right on schedule. [Gets into 
front seat of car. Discuss circle plans 
as they drive along.] 

KareN: There’s Marie. [Stops car 
as Marie comes on stage.] Hi! 

Marie: Good morning, Karen, 
Bess. Hope I don’t drop this salad. 
[Enters car; sits in rear seat.] 

KarREN: We're on our way now. 
[Drives on.] You know, this reminds 
me of driving to Green Lake last July. 

Bess: Didn’t you attend the first 
national conference of the National 
Council of American Baptist Women? 

KarEN: Yes, it was an unforget- 
table experience. The second confer- 
ence will be held July 9-16 this year. 
Business and professional women will 
again be a part of it, and the Fellow- 
ship Guild girls will be meeting at the 
same time. 

Marie: With those groups attend- 
ing, it should be easy to form a car 
pool and drive, just like you did. How 
long does it take? 

KarEN: Only — days from here. 
[Insert driving time from your local- 
ity.] We even had time for a little 
sightseeing. It was a pleasant journey! 

Bess: You told us about some of 
your experiences when you returned 
last summer, but I’m eager to know 
more. 

Karen: Shall we go through a day 
at Green Lake together? [Bess and 
Marie nod assent.| Let’s start with 
breakfast in the luxurious Roger Wil- 
liams Inn, where all meals are served. 
Attendants in the dining room are 
young people from our own Baptist 
colleges, and the serving is done beau- 
tifully. After breakfast, the day is off 
to a joyous start with a “sing,” fol- 
lowed by inspiring Bible study. Then, 
off to work groups which deal with 
such timely subjects as the ecumenical 
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program, speaking in public, leader- 
ship training, and program planning, 
to mention only a few. The sharing of 
knowledge and experience helps solve 
many problems of the Woman’s So- 
ciety. 

Bess: But what about the other in- 
gredients that make a conference a 
success? 

Marte: She means how is the food, 
and are the beds comfortable? 

KarEN: The answer to that is 
an unqualified “yes”! The assembly 
grounds have all the comforts of a 
deluxe resort, and the well-balanced 
meals are delicious. Fellowship with 
women from other states is a special 
delight, and many ideas are exchanged 
at the dining-room table. After lunch, 
informal conferences for each division 
are conducted by national officers. 
You couldn’t ask for better instructors. 
Besides, it’s nice to meet persons whom 
you know only through correspond- 
ence. 

Bess: Are there any opportunities 
for recreation? 

Karen: Green Lake is most accom- 
modating! Boat rides and fishing on 
the lake; swimming in-the pool; golf- 
ing on one of the nation’s finest 
courses; guided tours of the 1,100-acre 
estate... 

Marie: You mean we Baptists own 
such a fabulous place? 

Karen: Yes, it’s all ours. A special 
event of every day is the vesper service, 
held along the shore of the lake. Here 
God seems especially close, and the 
dedication of the conference grounds 
to “a closer walk with God” is a won- 
derful-to-experience’ reality. 

Another highlight is the presenta- 
tion of national leaders during the 
evening programs. They are all experts 
in their fields, and their messages are 
designed to lift your vision beyond the 
limits of your own kitchen. These are 
talks to make you think, act, and be 
concerned about your share in world 
responsibility. 

Marte: I must ask the $64.00 ques- 
tion. Is it expensive? 

Karen: No, it’s-a bargain. For in- 
stance, at the rate of $5.25 a day you 
can obtain food and lodging in a 
room with accommodations for four 
at John Clarke Lodge. Rates are 
slightly higher for double or single 








— but all meals are served at the 
nn. 

Marie [excitedly from rear seat]: 
Look out, there’s a train! 

KarEN [slamming on brakes]: Don’t 
scare me! That wasn’t close! 

Bess: There’s a thought. Why not 
go to Green Lake by train? The fare 
is about from here, with —— 
days traveling time. 

Marie: There’s also the bus. [Gives 
fare and schedule]. 

Karen: Don’t forget the plane! 
Several of our women came by air. 

Bess: Let’s organize a plan of ac- 
tion. First, today at circle we’ll remind 
everyone of the date of this year’s con- 
ference, July 9-16, and then make 
plans for transportation. 

Marie: Be sure to include the 
guild girls... . 

Bess: Don’t you think the Woman’s 
Society should sponsor at least one 
person? I'll bring that up at our next 
meeting. 

KareEN: By all means. The primary 
purpose is to train women for leader- 
ship and to equip them to do a better 
job in their own churches. The infor- 
mation they receive will be helpful to 
all. [Stopping car.] Well, here we are. 
But where do we plan to be July 9-16? 

ALL: Second national women’s con- 
ference, Green Lake, Wisconsin! 
[Immediately following sketch, actu- 
ally plan a trip to Green Lake. Dis- 
tribute road maps, train schedules, 
and literature about the women’s con- 
ference. Help each woman to see her- 
self making the trip. Then we'll see 
you all there.| 





National Woman’s 


Conference 
Green Lake, July 9-16 
If you need leaders in your 


Woman’s Society, send your officers 
for special training. Secure your regis- 
tration card from your state president. 
Do not delay, since a quota has been 
assigned to each state. There will be 
special emphasis on leadership train- 
ing. There will be workshops, forums, 
conferences, Bible study, worship, and 
fellowship. 

There will be many outstanding 
leaders, such as Georgia Harkness, for 
the Bible study; Mrs. James D. Wyker, 
Sunday speaker; and Clarice Bow- 
man, for vespers. 

Women from every state in the 
American Baptist Convention are in- 
vited to the second national women’s 
conference. The conference is for all 
women, including the business and 
professional women—one of the divi- 
sions of the National Council of 
American Baptist Women. Plan now 
to attend this conference. 
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Encounter with the Orient 


II. Hong Kong—Glimpse of Communist China 


By JOEL SORENSON 


| pie to Hong Kong is a de- 
lightful experience. After hours of 
nothing other than the blue, wide sea 
underneath, some rocky islands ap- 
pear on the horizon. They grow fast, 
and soon the plane is passing over 
rather high hills, divided by the clear, 
blue water. And there is the city, mar- 
velously located around the waters, 
growing up on the high hillsides. 

Between two million and three mil- 
lion people live in this British crown 
colony. Walking on the streets, one 
has a taste of what China is like: 
colorful advertisements with Chinese 
characters, narrow streets, markets, 
where wares of all kinds are sold, an 
endless procession of people with typi- 
cal East Asian faces. 


Old and New 


In Hong Kong the new and the 
modern meet the old and the primitive. 
Beautiful new buildings are growing 
up on some of the hillsides—white, 
with modern architecture. On other 
hills and on some of the streets there 
are the gray, depressing huts—homes 
of the many refugees from Communist 
China. And there are hundreds of 
thousands of them. Modern, spectac- 
ular American cars are running side 
by side with the old rickshas pulled by 
coolies. In the land between the city 
and the border of Red China, the 
Chinese farm their land as they have 
done it for a thousand years! 

Hong Kong has a Communist and 
a Western bank side by side. Red 
China built its building just a little 
higher than the other bank building! 
Hong Kong is the place where trade 
contracts between the new China and 
the free world are signed. An enor- 
mous trade has been built up. The 
city is a sort of Asian Berlin. Here is 
the eye of the free world into China 
proper—and the city is China’s con- 
tact with the free nations. 


Baptist Work 


In this strange, beautiful, fascinat- 
ing city there is a prosperous Baptist 
work. In 1949, there were four Bap- 
tist churches and one so-called chapel. 
Now there are eleven churches and 


twenty chapels! The Sterling Road 
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Baptist Church—a Cantonese-speak- 
ing church—had in 1937 not even 
twenty members. Today it has more 
than two thousand members. Recently 
185 people were baptized at one time. 
The largest Swatow-speaking church 
started as a prayer group of ten people 
sixteen years ago. Now there are more 
than six hundred members in the 
church. Recently a new church build- 
ing was erected. 

Two Baptist schools operate in the 
city: the Pooi To Middle School for 
girls, with 1,200 students, and the 
Pooi Ching High School for boys, with 
3,200 students. This second school 
was started by the Chinese themselves, 
in Canton, sixty years ago. After the 
change of government in China, it 
was moved to Hong Kong. Its presi- 
dent is a wealthy, devoted Christian 
businessman, Lam Chi Fung. He gives 
the first two hours each day to the 
school and often devotes the afternoon 
to the welfare of the institution. 

Recently the American Baptist Con- 
vention started to work with the 500,- 
000 Swatow-speaking Chinese who 
live in the city. The missionaries are 
Edna Smith and Rev. and Mrs. Loren 
Noren. 

I found among Hong Kong Bap- 
tists a spirit of freedom, joy, and ex- 
pectancy. In my last meeting, more 
than one thousand people packed the 
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Missionary Loren E. Noren eats with Baptist youth at the Sterling Road 


Sterling Road church and overflowed 
into the yard. The Chinese pastor 
asked me to give an invitation to a 
new encounter with God, or a first 
acceptance of God’s love and grace 
through Jesus Christ. More than 
thirty-five people responded. 


Eye into Red China 


As I said before, Hong Kong is an 
eye into Red China. What about the 
Baptist work there? Recently a greet- 
ing had come from Canton: “Be of 
good cheer, we preach the same gospel 
and the same Bible as you do!” A 
Baptist pastor, who recently had ar- 
rived in Hong Kong from Shanghai, 
told me that the work goes on. In one 
city a new Baptist church had been 
built a year ago. A revival was held 
and many people were brought to 
Christ. The Baptist press in Shanghai 
continues. A united Christian semi- 
nary is in operation. It is easier to 
work inthe cities than in the country- 
side. Many country churches have 
been closed. The church in Canton, 
which before the war had about one 
thousand members, now has four hun- 
dred. There is no direct persecution 
right now. The churches can preach, 
hold Sunday schools, and have youth 
work, but no institutions are allowed. 
The churches are wholly self-support- 
ing. The contact with the outside is 
completely cut off. No connections 
with foreigners can be retained. 

Of course, there are many problems 
in a city like Hong Kong. For am- 
bitious youth there is the problem of 
education. Youth who graduate from 
the Pooi Ching High School, for in- 


Baptist Church, Hong Kong. These are promising Christian leaders 
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stance, have only limited opportuni- 
ties for college studies. Hong Kong 
University accepts only a limited 
number of students. A new Christian 
iniversity has been started, with at 
present about three hundred students. 
But their degree is not recognized by 
he British authorities. What shall the 
outh do? Some of them go to Red 
China. where the opportunities to 
tudy are good. And many of those 
vho go become Communists. Then 
here is the matter of employment. 
Yne of those who came forward in 
ny last meeting was a young girl who 
ad graduated from the Baptist 
chool. She was deeply moved. She 
xplained in good English that she 
nd her mother had “many troubles.” 
\nd one was that of finances. She 
vas unemployed. She was one of the 
nany students who have a hard time 
naking for themselves a future in 
his little needle head on the map of 
ihe China mainland. 


Questions and Answers 


I recall with delight the question- 
and-answer period which was ar- 
ranged one afternoon. Here are some 
questions which were asked: “Why is 
it so difficult to keep alive the burning 
love and desire to serve the Lord that 
we felt in the summer camp?” “What 
shall we do if our parents object to 
our devoting too much time to serv- 
ing the Lord?” “How can we bring 
together more closely the young peo- 
ple and the older members of the 
church?” “How shall we apply the 
teachings of the Bible to the prob- 
lems of our daily Christian living?” 
The second question reflects the dif- 
ficulties of youth from non-Christian 
families. The third seems to be a 
worldwide problem. 

Also the problem of Christianity 
and communism was brought to the 
floor. One young woman from an- 
other denomination asked if it were 
true that the World Council of 
Churches in its Evanston assembly 
had condemned communism. In my 
answer I tried to give a Christian view 
of this mighty power in the world. 
No wonder that such a question comes 
up, so close to the Communist world 
as Hong Kong is located! 

I shall not easily forget the friendly 
receptions on account of my presence. 
I learned to appreciate the delicious 
taste of Chinese food and made some 
not wholly unsuccessful attempts to 
eat with chopsticks! But more than 
for the food I was grateful for the 
genuine spirit of love and affection 
for our world Baptist fellowship which 
came to expression in many ways. 
And the spirit of freshness, joy, and 
vitality was contagious. 
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Burma Missionaries 
Plan for the Future 


Reports from Field Spur New En- 
deavor; Some Missionaries 


Are to Study Buddhism 
By ADDISON J. EASTMAN 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Burma Baptist Missionary Con- 
ference was held in Rangoon. Forty- 
six missionaries from many parts of 
Burma met in historic Cushing Hall 
with representatives of the six indige- 
nous Baptist conventions. 

The conference opened with an in- 
formal tea, after which Paul Clasper, 
the president, addressed the gathering 
on “Tensions in Christian Service.” 
Dr. Clasper pointed out that some of 
the tensions peculiar to missionary 
work are divinely appointed and for 
God’s ultimate glory. 

All the missionaries reported on 
their work during the past year, many 
of them telling of new opportunities, 
and evidences of achievement. The 
best news, as always, was that of men 
and women finding Christ. Many new 
converts have been added to the 
church in Burma in recent months, a 
cause for deep rejoicing and renewed 
endeavor. 

But the work has not been without 
its problems. There are still areas 
where insurgent activity makes organ- 
ized evangelistic activities impossible. 
In some areas there is open opposition 
to Christian preaching. The young 
church, in other places, is threatened 
by false teachers, divisions, and even 
immorality. Everywhere the need is 
great for more consecrated and 


trained leaders, both missionary and 
national. 
In lively panel discussions which 






Delegates to the fifty-nin 





were held each morning some of the 
major issues facing the mission were 
considered. On the subject of “Mis- 
sionary Language Study,” it was de- 
cided that newer methods and ma- 
terials should be utilized more fully. 

The session on “Areas of Cooper- 
ation Within the Denomination” 
proved to be a source of great en- 
couragement in view of the rapid 
progress being made in strengthening 
the work of the Burma Baptist Con- 
vention. Already much of the initi- 
ative and responsibility which for- 
merly rested on the mission has been 
transferred to the convention. 

In the discussion on the “Develop- 
ment of Frontier Work,” the need 
for more doctors, teachers, agricul- 
turists, and evangelists was stressed. 
It was noted, with deep concern, that 
sometimes it is impossible to secure 
permission from the Government for 
new missionaries to enter the areas. 

In a period given to the subject of 
“Practical Approaches to Those Who 
Are Not Yet Christian,” the confer- 
ence agreed that a few missionaries 
should give some of their time to the 
systematic study of Buddhism. The 
need is obvious and urgent: 80 per 
cent of the people in Burma are 
Buddhists, and Buddhism is being 
propagated with new vigor at the 
present time. Two outstanding Bur- 
mese leaders, themselves converts 
from Buddhism, were present at this 
session to emphasize the importance 
of understanding the religion of the 
people to whom we minister. 

The daily Bible study periods were 
conducted by leaders of the various 
national Baptist bodies. Chit Maung, 
principal of the Baptist Divinity 
School, led two studies on the theme 
“Mutual Understanding and Ap- 
preciation.” “Mutual Witness” was 
the subject of the periods led by U Ba 
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th meeting of the Burma Baptist Missionary Con- 


ference, Rangoon. Paul D. Clasper, president, first row fourth from left 
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Hmyin, secretary of the Burman Baptist Convention, called the con- 
Baptist Churches Union. And Sra ference to consider the need for going 
S’Aye, secretary of the Pwo Karen forward in “Personal Discipleship.” 
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of human need in Asia and Africa. 
To learn the three routes of dollar travel 
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tains, beach and desert, with healthful warm, winter climate. 
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Nicaraguan Baptists 
Hold 18th Convention 


mea neon Is Theme of Delayed 
eeting; Longworth 
"a Is New President 


By ROBERT W. DIXON 


The eighteenth national Baptist 
convention of Nicaragua was to have 
been held in April 1954, Careful prep- 
aration had been made and plans 
were completed. Then came political 
difficulties, and martial law prevailed. 
At the request of the president of 
Nicaragua, the convention was post- 
poned. It was held during the school 
vacation time in Managua, with the 
First Baptist Church as host church. 

The convention was distinctive in 
many respects. In February, 1954, the 
host church had lost its pastor, Arturo 
Parajon, Nicaragua’s most outstand- 
ing Christian leader. Through the 
years of his ministry Dr. Parajon had 
instilled in his people a sense of alle- 
giance to Christ which stood them in 
good stead during the convention. 


Christian Stewardship 


The cenvention theme was “Stew- 
ardship as a Duty of the Christian,” 
and the convention verse was: “Every 
man as he purposeth in his heart, so 
let him give; not grudgingly, or of 
necessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver” (2 Cor. 9:7). Members of the 
host church began practicing the 
theme verse well in advance of con- 
vention time. Under the leadership of 
the present pastor, Jose Antonio 
Corea, appeals were made for gifts of 
money and food to provide for the 
entertainment of convention delegates 
and guests. Gifts were received in 
abundance. 

The facilities of Colegio Bautista 
were made available to the conven- 
tion. A temporary kitchen was con- 
structed in the patio, where much of 
the cooking was done. Women volun- 
teers prepared the food, cooked, 
washed dishes, served, and cleaned up. 
The boys’ dining room was used as the 
convention dining hall. People sat in 
classroom desk-chairs to eat their 
meals. 

Music for the sessions was provided 
by the Managua church choir and by 
other groups and individuals. An in- 
spiring solo was sung by blind Sal- 
vador Delgado, former Managua choir 
leader, in his rendition of “The Holy 
City.” The congregational] singing was 
an inspiration to all who participated. 


Inspiring Messages 
The messages presented were chal- 
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lenging. A message entitled “Steward- 
ship of the Life” from Jason E. Cedar- 
holm, absent on furlough, was deliv- 
ered by Gustave Parajon, youngest son 
of the deceased pastor, Arturo Para- 
jon, and a prospective medical mis- 
sionary. Devotional meditations were 
presented by Mary Butler and Mrs. 
Lloyd E. Wyse. Other addresses were 
given by lay leaders. The evening pro- 
grams consisted of evangelistic serv- 
ices, in wHich many decisions were 
made for Christ. 

The business meetings were effi- 
ciently conducted by convention 
president Tomas Cuevas. The need 
for additional schools for evangelical 
hildren was emphasized. Reports 
were presented from the Baptist mis- 
sion institutions. A group of women 
rom the Baptist home for elderly 
omen were special guests. They were 
resented to the convention at the 
ime the report of the home was given. 


installation of Officers 


At the closing session an installation 
service for new officers was conducted 
by Robert W. Dixon and Jose Maria 
Ruiz, converted Roman Catholic 
priest and Baptist Seminary professor. 
Longworth Downs, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Corinto, is the newly 
elected president. 
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BY 
CCrnesl Marshall Hewse 


Eight great plays— 
HAMLET, RICHARD III, OTHELLO, 
JULIUS CAESAR, MACBETH, KING 
LEAR, THE TEMPEST, THE MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE 
are explored in light of the uni- 
versal moral problems they drama- 
tize—showing what Shakespeare, the 
greatest poet and dramatist in the 
‘English language, can tell us about 
man and his relation to God. 
Ministers, teachers, and students 
—all who read and love Shakespeare 
—will find here a better understand- 
ing of these great plays and the 
moral problem upon which each is 
built. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 





Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7%. depending upon your 
age. For details, write today for Booklet M201 AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


















in Church Building Fund Campaigns 


qual’ i-ty 


n. an attribute, excellence. 


Churches habitually seek quality. They merit the best. 


In planning building fund campaigns, church leaders 
have found the counsel of long-established fund-raising 
firms to possess the quality which they demand. 


Quality in this field depends largely on the character, 
proficiency and judgment of the individual director assigned 
to manage a campaign. 

The reputable counselling firm places great emphasis on 
the individual experience of its staff members. It requires that 
they participate in periodic study sessions. It requires not 
days or weeks but years of specialized training on actual 
campaigns.as assistants to men of superior experience. Only 
when it knows that a man has attained a high degree of 
competency and judgment based on experience does it give 
him the heavy responsibility of directing a church campaign. 

A campaigning church needs quality leadership by men 
whose skills have been developed through rugged appren- 
ticeship. It should not—and need not—settle for less. 
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Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH Ig, PA. 
§00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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In spite of a heavy thunderstorm, convention ended on a high note of 
with rain blowing in through cracks inspiration and enthusiasm. Thirteen 


in the walls and leaks in the roof, the churches were represented. 




















GATEWAY TO CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
Is Dedicated to the Training of 
Missionaries—Christian education and social workers 
Ministers wives and hosts of Christian home-makers who are active lay workers 
YOUNG WOMEN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES DESIRING TO ENTER CHRISTIAN SERVICE CONSIDERED 





For information, write 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
P. O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. DR. OSCAR HENDERSON, President 
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FULLY ACCREDITED 


EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 
ST. DAVIDS, PA. 
4-year liberal arts college maintained by Baptists to give 
Christian young people a well-rounded program of 
curriculum and wholesome activity in a sound 
CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT 


“Where an education builds Christian character’ 
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ond Early American designs to 
harmonize with every edifice, 
Send for illustrated Catalog 
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THE SUPERIOR FLANNELGRAPH 


Stories to Cover | 
the Entire Bible 








STORY-O-GRAPHS, Dept. 39 
P.O, Box 145, Pasadena 16, Calif. 


TELL THE STORY BETTER—-MORE DRAMATICALLY WITH 
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New Missionaries Are 


WelcomedtoNicaragua 


Amazing Contrasts Greet Them In 
Managua; Find Christ To 
Be Greatest Need 


By ROBERT D. BRENNER 


“Until you see and experience life in 
Nicaragua, you cannot imagine what 
it is like!” wrote an American Bap- 
tist missionary wife to us last summer 
as my wife and I were preparing to 
enter the Lord’s work in Nicaragua. 
We were later to learn for ourselves 
the truth of those words. Our intro- 
duction to a new life in Nicaragua was 
one we shall never forget. 

We arrived in Nicaragua during the 
rainy season. Our first impression that 
afternoon was one of climate and tem- 
perature change. The missionary 
“family” turned out in force to wel- 
come us at the Managua airport. 
Their warm greetings and personal 
attentions did much to soothe our tired 
bodies and worn nerves, products of a 
rough -plane trip and a hectic last 
week in the States. 


Amazing Contrasts 


Our automobile ride from the air- 
port into Managua, a distance of 
eight miles, was very impressive. This 
was to be our field of labor. These 
people were to be the object of our 
ministry! Never before had we wit- 
nessed a panorama representing so 
boldly and frankly all walks of a peo- 
ple’s life. Here we saw the old mingled 
with the new, extreme wealth coexist- 
ing with extreme poverty, the products 
of ignorance and the benefits of ap- 
plied knowledge. 

Time after time in the course of our 
journey we were halted by _horse- 
drawn, ox-drawn, and hand-drawn 
carts and wagons. Old buses, bulging 
with sweating human beings, lumbered 
along the narrow road, vying with 
other vehicles for the right of way, ob- 
livious of danger to life and limb. And 
the people were everywhere! Walking 
in the ditches, walking by the wayside, 
walking in the middle of the road— 
they were noticeably reluctant to give 
way to traffic. Unlimited patience, a 
sturdy horn, and divine protection are 
vital needs of passenger and pedestrian 
alike! 


Unto the Hills 


Looking off into the distance we 
could see the God-created beauties of 
this lovely land. To the north lay Lake 
Managua, with its backdrop of hazy 
mountains. To the south lay verdant 
hills and mountains. In the distance 
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REMAIN THE SAME 


TEST 


the 


.-.compares a familiar Bible story 
with an incident in modern living. 
See how closely today’s problems 
relate to those 2000 years ago. The 
Test will stimulate thinking... 
open new avenues for discussion 
... Show why close association with 
the church is a great help to better 
citizenship. 


RUNNING TIME 20 MIN., RENTAL $7. 


Ask for your Quarterly "Church Calen- 
dar of Events’. it's FREE, at your film 
library, book store or 


Cathedral“Films 


; 140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY © BURBANK, CALIF. 
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FEW ESCAPE THE INFLUENCE 


There are two ways through which the Confer- 
ences on Christ and World Need make a valuable 
contribution to a community: first, through the 
impact upon the Church membership itself as mem- 
bers attend, and upon friends and neighbors beyond 
the Church constituency as they 
are attracted to the Conferences; 
second, by the direct impact 
upon ‘the community at large 
through Mr. Wells’ appearances 
before important groups outside 
the Church, such as luncheon 
clubs, women’s clubs, high school 
and college assemblies, etc. In 
this, Mr. Wells has a unique 
place for his professional stand- 
ing as a journalist, editor and 
artist usually makes him a wel- 
come guest before non-Church 
groups which might be reluctant 
to accept an evangelist or reli- 
gious worker as a speaker. 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


All engagements planned well in advance 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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H STREET 


the active volcano Santiago belched 
forth its fumes in a white, billowing 
plume stretching low along the hori- 
zon toward the northwest. On each 
side of our path stretched bright green 
fields of cotton, covering the damp, 
musty smelling earth as far as the eye 
could see. Plants and flowers grew and 
bloomed in wild profusion. Every- 
where was evidence of a tropical cli- 
mate and abundant rainfall. 

Economic conditions and needs of 
the people touched” our hearts. Our 
eyes saw the finest in modern architec- 
ture and design. In shocking contrast, 
the poor hovels seemed hardly fit for 
animals, yet each housed one or more 
families. Many homes were little more 
than frames covered by roofs. We saw 
huts built of grass, sticks or dirt, scrap 
lumber or metal. Frequently we saw 
pigs and chickens in the doorways of 
the houses. 


Greatest Need—Christ 


To most of us this is a sordid picture 
and our hearts go out to those in such 
great physical need. For all their need 
of better homes, modern conveniences, 
and a higher standard of living, these 
people have a far greater need, the 
need for Jesus Christ. We are learning 
the language and will soon assume the 
responsibilities of caring for the boys’ 
boarding department of Colegio Bau- 
tista. We pray God that our witness 
and the work we perform may bring 
many to a saving experience with 
Jesus Christ. 

Our responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties are great. As we give ourselves to 
the Lord for his service, we trust that 
he will use us in this his work. Pray 
for us, for the other missionaries, and 
for the work of the gospel here in 
Nicaragua. We look forward to an- 
swered prayer. 
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FOAM CUSHIONING 


at its luxurious best! 


Be from Missouri 
and Ask to Be Shown! 


Here’s the most modern advance made 
in church seating in over 75 years. yo 
and traditions of the familiar pew 
been beautifully maintained ...with com- 
fort custom-crafted into each Cushion-Eze 

Ww. 
- Unique four-section cushions provide 
a full 14” of foam rubber comfort... adapt 
themselves to the requirements of each in- 
dividual. Covered with durable Naugahyde 
in colors to match church interiors. 

Endicott’s delivery and installation 
service lowers seating costs substantially— 
saves time, too! Arrange for a demonstra- 
tion—no obligation, of course. 


FREE... New 20-page Catalog 
Write today, Dept. M-1 
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You, your women’s society, or any church grou 
will earn easy money fast when you show this 
beautiful new assortment of colorful table nap- 
kins — each with a well-known “grace”’ prayer. 
Wrapped in cqeiepnene, 50 per pkg. Wonderful 
repeat item! Easy to handle — Easy to selll 

Send for FREE samples TODAY . 
and get started on your own profitable business. 
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Learning To Have 
Faith 


In the everyday language of ordi- 
nary people, this book shows just 
what it means to have faith—how to 
find it, how to strengthen it, how 
to keep it. 

Dr. Redhead writes with unusual 
understanding of people’s needs and 
dreams—the frictions and frustra- 
tions of their everyday lives and 
the divine potential in every human 
soul, 

A book that shows the faithful— 
and the faithless—how to obtain 
faith, how to increase it, how to 


put it to practical use! 
PusuisHeD May 9. $2 


Also by Dr. Redhead 
GETTING TO KNOW GOD 


Revealing messages on the nature of 
God himself—his love, his wisdom, 
comfort, and grace. $2 
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DEVELOP YOUR TALENT 


Learn Accordion, Organ or Piano! 
Play Hymns Right Away! 
Play For Youth Meetings, 
Mission Field. It’s so easy 
with Herb John’s new IL- 
LUSTRO GRAPH method. 
Specify course desired. 


HERB JAHN Box 147-EE. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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MILESTONES 





Honored 
To mark twenty-five or more 
years of service, pins (for the 


women) and lapel buttons (for the 
men) were presented recently to the 
following: Ernest Atkins, Belgian 
Congo (1925-1952); Mrs. Ernest At- 
kins, China and Belgian Congo 
(1916-1952); Rev. and Mrs. August 
A. Berg, Bengal-Orissa (1926-1952) ; 
Dr. and Mrs. E. Carroll Condict, 
Burma (1911-1954); Mrs. A. H. 
Curtis, South India (1892-1927) ; Lea 
B. Edgar, China (1923-1950); Mrs. 
John A. Foote, Japan (1911-1951) ; 
Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Howard, Bengal- 
Orissa (1912-1946); J. D. . 
China (1910-1945) ; ’ Mrs. J. D. Jen- 
sen, China (1911-1945) ; Mrs. C. R. 


Manley, South India (1916-1942) ; 
Harry J. Openshaw, China (1893- 
1935); Rev. and Mrs. A. H. Page, 


China (1905-1939); Rev. and Mrs. 
J. A. Penner, South India (1913- 
1950); Mrs. E. O. Schugren, South 
India (1906-1937); Mrs. E. E. Sil- 
liman, South India (1892-1927) ; 
Mrs. F. N. Smith, China (1911- 
1944); Dr. and Mrs. Merrick L. 
Streeter, Burma (1907-1947); Dr. 
and Mrs. W. E. Wiatt, Burma (1904— 
1940). 


Resigned 


L. Paul Bowling, director of evan- 
gelism for youth, effective April 30. 
He assumed pastorate of the United 
Churches (Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian) of Hot Springs, S. Dak. 

Virginia M. Huggins, Eastern area 
regional missionary in the Winning 
the Children for Christ program since 
1952, effective June 15. 

Olgha Sierra, general missionary in 
Mexico for the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society since 
1952. effective March f. 


Died 
Charles A. Collett, missionary to 


Bengal-Orissa for nineteen years, in 
Modesta, Calif., December 14, 1954. 
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WHEN PAPA 
READ THE 
BIBLE 


By Chester Warren Quimby 


Nostalgic . . . good humored .. . 
over-flowing with practical sugges- 
tions on how to read, understand 
and enjoy the Bible. 


25c a copy, 6 for $1.00, postpaid 
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The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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QUALITY OF TONE 


When the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of Detroit, 
Michigan, needed a new organ, 
they turned to Casavant Freres 
to build it. Casavant was proud 
to do so and filled the order 
with the usual care and crafts- 
manship of this Canadian Com- 
pany. In the accompanying il- 
lustration the church’s organist, 
especially flown in from Detroit 
for the occasion, is trying out 
the new organ, which has 3 
manuals and 46 stops. 


Fine Church Furniture 


 FRERES, LIMITEE 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., Canada 


Organ makers for over a century 
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QUOTABLE POETRY 
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ORDER NOW! 
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all 16. More details and free sample entries on 
request. Ask about Biblical Sermon Starters. 


The Minister's File Service 
3435 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 24, Ill. 


Church Furnishings 


% Altars % Pews % Organs 
% Bells %& Lighting Fixtures 

% Sterling and Brass Ware 

% STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
%& BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS 
if CApitol 7-2150 





Gilms... 


BAPTIST LIBRARY OF VISUAL AIDS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





Now is the time to plan and pre- 
pare for your 1955 vacation school. 


Primary 

Festival of Spring—A fantasy film 
for children, making use of beautiful 
music, songs, and animated drawings. 
Its purpose is to show children that 
God has made everything in the world 
and that we are dependent on him for 
all. 16mm, color. Time, 10 min. 
Rental, $5.00. 

When Jesus Was a Boy—A story of 
how Jesus might have lived and 
played as a little boy. Most appealing 
for young children. Color filmstrip. 
Rental, $2.00. 


Junior 


Birthday Party—This film is about 
eleven-year-old Janie and her birth- 
day party; of Evelyn, who thought she 
was invited, but wasn’t; and of how 
Janie was brought to an understand- 
ing of her Christian responsibility to 
others. 16mm, black and white, sound 
film. Time, 30 min. Rental, $8.00. 

Jimmy Finds City Friends—Jimmy, 
a lonely little boy in his new city 
home, finds no welcome wherever he 
goes. One day he discovers a church 
community center where, after a false 
start, he finally makes friends and be- 
comes an active member in one of 
the clubs. Filmstrip with manuscript. 
Rental, $1.50. 

Who Is My Neighbor?—The story 
of a Samaritan family and their un- 
usual experience in Jerusalem. True 
to the events in the parable of the 
good Samaritan, as Jesus told it. 
16mm, black and white, sound film. 
Time, 30 min. Rental, $9.00. 

This My Son—A moving presenta- 
tion of the parable of the prodigal son, 
dramatized in a modern setting, and 
based on Luke 15:11-32. 16mm, 
sound, color. Time, 30 min. Rental, 
$12.00. 


Youth 


Missionary to Walker's Garage— 
Mark Wilson, a young garage me- 
chanic, shows how to apply Christian 
principles to his work at the garage. 
A challenging film for Christian young 
people to witness for Christ on the 
job. 16mm, black and white, sound 
film. Time, 30 min. Rental, $9.00. 

CorrecTIon: Cost of complete, kit 
—Life of Paul Series is $81, instead 
of $18. 
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HELP THEM LEARN 
MORE IN 3 
LESS TIME =f: 


In your vacation Bible schoolf 
with the Living Bible Films on} 


the Life of Christ. 
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© 26 Bible teaching motion 
pictures, portraying the life 
and teachings of Christ. 


® Teaching length, 15-20 min- 
utes. Time enough for the 
teacher to properly intro- 
duce and follow-up in guided 
Bible study classes. 








@ Faithfully adhering to the 
Bible. 16mm Sound, Black 
and White and Color. 


© Complete illustrated de- 
scriptive catalog with utili- 
zation suggestions FREE. 


| emily Hrd 


1364 No. Van Ness Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send free illustrated catalogue: 
00 26 Living Bible Films 
0 33 Modern Inspirational Films 
0 Please send free calendar for 1955 corre- 
lating both film series with church emphases 
| throughout the year. 
0 Please send name of nearest franchised 


| dealer. 


Name. 








| Address. 
City. Zone__State. 
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“@arillonic Bello 


can give your church a heavenly 
voice in the community. 


Their beautiful bell music daily 
identifies the church as a source of 
spiritual life. Churchmen every- 
where find they actually benefit 
the church 10 ways. They: 


. Advertise the church. 

. Prepare folks for worship. 

Increase attendance. 

Add beauty to services. 

. Build membership. 

Comfort the sick and shut-ins. 

. Inspire new choracter in many. 

. Stir religious thoughts daily. 

. Create a cultural atmosphere. 

. Widen church inflvence. 

Secure full details on benefits, per- 
formance and modest cost. Write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 


17E27A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Carillonic Bells" is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


SONG OF THE 


Shining Mountains 


THE HONEST FACTS: Shocking 
Bitter, Brutal 

TIME: 1955 

PLACE: Indian Reservations, USA , 


SOL PNOUAYN= 


_— 








ACTION: A sensitive young man re- 
turning from school to the reservation 
farm home on his ancestral acres, finds 
his family submerged in the relentless 
tides of economic chaos. At the cross- 
roads of nowhere, he takes a long look 
into the life that lies ahead — and sees 
only misery, frustration, poverty—with- 
out promise, future or hope. 


Until—the valiant work- 
ers at the little Indian Mis- 
sion bring the song of hope 
surging through his conscious- 
ness and open the door to a 
) bright new future. 

The rugged grandeur of the 
West filmed in its natural 





' color. 
281, minutes, 16 mm. sound poy 
Rental: Color — $12.00 WITH 
Black and White — $8.00 BFC FILMS 


Send for complete catalog of 
BFC Films and the name 
of your nearest film rental 
library. Write te Dept. MS 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Cluh Tath... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





Last October, a special offer of 
eight issues of Missions for $1.00 was 
advertised throughout our churches. 
Many of our club managers did an 
excellent job promoting this bargain 
rate, and nearly six thousand new 
subscriptions were received. 

The special rate was offered for 
new subscribers only, in the hope that 
they would renew at the regular club 
rate of three years for $3.50, two years 
for $2.50, or one year for $1.50. 

The six thousand special subscrip- 
tions will expire with the June, 1955, 
issue. In addition, there will be 3,600 
regular subscriptions that will expire 
in June, making our total expirations 
nearly ten thousand in one month. 

Every club manager should be 
aware of this fact, and start immedi- 
ately to canvass each person to obtain 
the renewal. Our first expiration no- 
tice will be mailed about the first of 
April. However, it is our hope that 
club managers will not rely simply on 
the mailed notice, but will do some 
personal work with each subscriber. 

The circulation of Missions would 
increase by a sizable figure, if we 
could lead all those who took the spe- 
cial introductory offer to renew. 

& 

The annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention will be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., May 18-24, 
1955. As usual, Missions magazine 
will have a display booth in the ex- 
hibit hall which will be open from 
9 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., except Sunday, 
when the exhibit hall will be closed. 
All club managers are invited to call 
at the booth at any time and sign the 
guest register. 

This year, for the first time, we are 
going to hold a meeting of Missions 
club managers at the booth, No. 38, 
at 1:30 p.m., Friday, May 20. This 
will be an informal session, making 
it possible for you to meet other club 
managers, as well as the members of 
the editorial staff of Missions. Re- 
freshments will be served. A cordial 
invitation is hereby extended to all 
club managers to meet with us. 

The time for annual church meet- 
ings, association gatherings, women’s 
house parties, summer camps, and 
rallies is drawing near. Whenever pos- 
sible, those in charge of such meetings 
should arrange for an exhibit table or 
booth for Missions. Send to our 
office for subscription blanks, litera- 
ture, and sample copies. 





Must I Give Up My 
Sunday School Lessons? 





Sensitive fingers replaced sight for 
this woman. Her Sunday school les- 
sons were read and reread and 
brought comfort and joy. 


But arthritis often cripples the 
hands of the aged. “It is almost im- 
possible now for me to read braille. 
Must I give up my Sunday school 
lessons?” 


Three out of every four blind per- 
sons are unable to read braille. Chris- 
tian friends have determined that 
these shall not be deprived of Sunday 
school lessons and other Christian 
literature. Through the cooperative 
work of the John Milton Society, 
which serves all denominations, Sun- 
day school lessons are provided on 
records, “Talking Books” as they are 
called. 


Teachers’ helps are also available 
for the blind teachers of Sunday 
school classes, most of them com- 
posed of sighted persons. There are a 
thousand such classes. The same ma- 
terial is available in braille for those 
who can read it. 


This costly ministry is supported 
by those who remember that Jesus 
said He was sent “To proclaim re- 
lease to the captives and recovery of 
sight to the blind.” 


What you give today will make it 
possible for some blind person to 
continue to receive the Sunday 
school lessons and other publications. 


John Milton Society for the Blind 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


In gratitude for my sight, I gladly enclose 


ee to be used in your work for 

the Blind. 
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Your 
CTadbeua 7? 


You CAN— if the chickens you want are safety, security, and freedom from financial worry. 


YOU can—if you have an Annuity. 


WHAT'S AN ANNUITY? 


It’s as simple as 1, 2, 3: 
Pp 9 9 
1. Decide on an amount you wish to invest, as low as $100. Sign an annuity agree- 


ment with the Home Mission Societies for this amount. 


2. The Home Mission Societies invest this amount in securities approved by the De- 
partment of Insurance of the State of New York. You begin to receive income immediately, 


and continue to receive this income check twice a year as long as you live. 


3. At the end of your life the residuum of your Annuity becomes a living memorial 


to you—YOUR GIFT to missions under the Home Mission Societies. And so you are Giv- 


ing while Receiving. 
You can COUNT ON IT! 
For information write to 


William H. Rhoades, Treasurer 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
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EVERYBODY knows 


what 2 PLANNING sor ACTION Conference 


DC ile oo whet eee « but only churches which have experi- 
enced one know the true value of this one 
evening conference of all the elected 
church officers, who, under guidance, 
analyze their needs and plan for action 
to the Glory of God. 





Arrange for a Planning for Action Conference during June 
or July through your State or City Executive. 





